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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Prince Biilow paid a tribute to the press on Tuesday 
in his speech at the opening of the International Peace 
Congress. It took rather a curious form, and reminds 
one of Lord Salisbury’s way. ‘‘ Great is the power of 
the press in these days”, exclaimed the Chancellor, and 
he went on to remark first on its power to spread 
rumours. That strikes us as a difficult compliment. 
The Chancellor went on to say that the press could 
found convictions which nothing could dissipate for years. 
He did not say whether the convictions were good ones 
or bad. The press could also evoke views and awake 
ideas. This speech might have been made by a lover 
or a hater of the press. On the whole we are inclined 
to think that Prince Biilow views the press with just as 
much faith and affection as the old ruling classes in 
England have always viewed it. 


In this speech Prince Bilow made a strong statement 
about the relations of Germany and this country. He 
said: ‘‘Go among German families and you will find 
how friendly we all are towards England. No one 
dreams of attacking her. It is a frightful misunder- 
standing”. The words ‘‘all” and ‘‘ no one” are too 
inclusive and exclusive respectively. There are dreamers 
of this kind in Germany, and they often have very bad 
nightmares. But Prince Biilow’s exaggeration is very 
pardonable. He should have said something about 
the German waiters and German hairdressers. Appa- 
rently it is they who are going to carry out the invasion 
of England. 


The German reply to the Franco-Spanish Note is 
said to have been delivered and to be courteous in 


tone, but one desires further and better particulars 
on certain points. There is no doubt that Mulai 
Hafid will be recognised in the end, after more or 
less chaffering and delay. Meanwhile M. Pichon has 
been making a speech at Poligny, in the Jura, which 
does not help us much, for it consists largely of the 
generalities which have done duty of late as expositions 
of French policy in Morocco. He tells us that French 
policy is ‘‘ pursuing its normal development in Africa”. 
France ‘‘has acted in the spirit of an elevated 
patriotism—European patriotism”. All Europe can 
say to this is that France has not done much yet to 
justify the mandate given her. We all want to see 
Morocco quiet and trade reviving. M. Pichon thinks 
it is the other fellow’s fault: a reply which does not 
carry conviction. 


Following the example of certain British Labour 
leaders, M. Briand has been reading a lecture to his 
socialist constituents. He has evidently had the good 
sense to learn from his experience of office and calls 
the blatant agitator to order in fine style. He tells his 
constituency that order in the country is the first requisite 
of good government, in fact that theduty of a Government 
is to govern. M. Briand has declared war upon the 
revolutionary socialists and has described them (rightly 
enough) as ‘‘ the worst enemies of the working classes ”. 
All this adds piquancy to the approaching reopening 
of the Chambers. Before the meeting the General 
Confederation of Labour had sent down hawkers to 
S. Etienne to sell some of M. Briand’s old revolutionary 
speeches, but he showed a cheery indifference to his 
record worthy of Mr. Burns, and is to be congratulated 
on not being ashamed of profiting by his initiation into 
the art of government. 


In his conduct towards M. Gueshof the Grand 
Vizier by common consent belied his reputation for 
conciliatory methods, and he has now attempted to 
smooth over the incident by a civil despatch to the 
Bulgarian Government. But a message from the 


“Times” correspondent in Sofia makes it clear that the 
aims of the Young Turks, even though kept in the back- 


ground for the present, are causing some nervousness 
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among European statesmen. November, when the 
Parliament meets, will be a critical time. The railway 
strike has ended, which is all to the good. The 
employees have apparently been convinced that a 
Constitution does not involve a rise in wages. The 
Bulgarian Government probably contributed to this 
result by putting the Bulgarian portion of the line in 
the hands of the military. This was resented at Con- 
stantinople, but without much reason, for the Govern- 
ment of the Principality cannot allow their train service 
to pe in the hands of a Committee sitting at Constanti- 
nople. 


There is a geod deal of the farcical in the consti- 
tutional deadlock in Persia. Notice has been served 
by registered letter on the foreign consulates in Tabriz 
to protect the subjects of their respective States during 
an attack arranged for 24 September. This reminds us 
of the proceedings in the Cretan insurrection when, 
it was said, Turks and Christians attacked after 
serving due notice, so that the party attacked 
might so far as possible keep under cover. The 
efforts of England and Russia are now apparently 
being directed to force the Shah to summon a new 
Parliament. 


These demands he has hitherto evaded, but it would 
seem that at length he is likely to yield to pres- 
sure so far as to call together the Assembly not 
7 dissolved. A Sovereign as astute as is Abdul 

amid might make something out of the situation, 
but the Shah seems to have little of a leader’s capacity, 
and it is unfortunate for him that the two Powers who 
are in a position to apply pressure should be in agree- 
ment. His position would be more enviable if he could 
play England off against Russia and vice versa. 
According to the ‘‘Times’” correspondent at Tabriz, 
what authority the Shah possesses there is dependent 
upon the employment of professional brigands, which 
adds a further touch of opéra bouffe. 


A fight to a finish is the only description which fits 
the attitude of both the Transvaal Government and the 
British Indians. The Registration Amendment Act has 
this week come into force, and the points on which the 
Government have modified the original measure do not 
satisfy the Asiatics. According to Mr. Drummond 
Chaplin, the Progressives are with Mr. Botha and his 
colleagues in the action they are taking, but if the whites 
are united, the Asiatics are determined. The agitation 
is spreading, and British Indians, not in the Transvaal 
alone but in India itself, are appealing to the Imperial 
Government. Mr. Gandhi is coming to England, and 
Lord Crewe and Lord Morley have their work cut out 
in trying to reconcile the differences of those whose 
interests are in the charge of their several departments. 
The conflict, embittered as it has been by the spirit in 
which the Transvaal Government took up the question, 
is unfortunately only another illustration of the loose 
system we call the British Empire. 


The Admiralty have had some difficulty in grasping 
Mr. Deakin’s proposals for an Australian navy. What 
they amount to apparently is a desire to create a local 
flotilla which shall be supplementary to the Imperial 
squadron. The Australians withdraw their contribution 
to the upkeep of the squadron, in order to spend a larger 
sum on the maintenance of harbour and coast defence 
and the construction of torpedo-boat destroyers, sub- 
marines and depét ships. These are to form the nucleus 
of an Australian navy. The tiny flotilla is not to be 
taken from Australian waters unless Australia con- 
sents, though Mr. Deakin is of opinion it would be placed 
readily under Imperial orders in time of war. That 
point should be definitely settled. Otherwise the flotilla 
may be useless from either the Imperial or the Austra- 
lian point of view. The Admiralty’s gentle hint to that 
effect will no doubt be understood by Mr. Deakin. 


Mr. Roosevelt has not taken long to come into the 
field over Mr. Hearst’s charges, and his intervention 
has of course brought up Mr. Bryan. The firing on all 
sides is becoming fast and furious, though not always 
deadly. The President defends Mr. Taft on the ground 
that he declined to campaign side by side with Senator 


Foraker in 1907. This is a hopelessly illogical position, 
for Mr. Taft was undoubtedly about to do so this year, 
So lame an excuse shows that the Republicans are 
hard hit by Mr. Hearst. Governor Haskell says that 
not he but someone else of the same name had dealings 
with the Standard Oil Trust, but Mr. Hearst says he 
has not yet done with Mr. Haskell, so we may assume 
that there are plenty more revelations to come. Both 
Democrats and Republicans, in fact, are hard hit, 
but apart from these scandals the Republican cause 
seems to be waning in the West, and there is almost a 
panic among the gold-bugs in New York. 


We should say that Newcastle is the hardest hit the 
Government have had at any election since they came to 
office. Certainly, to look at Newcastle, one might 
hardly suppose there were 13,863 people there likely 
to vote for an absolute, outspoken Conservative like 
Mr. Renwick. But these are the figures, and they are 
too big to be explained away. They do show, beyond 
all reasonable doubt, what Manchester showed lately, 
that there is a great body of English people alarmed and 
displeased by the record and plans of the Government ; 
and this body is composed very largely, not of the 
wealthy and independent classes, but of poorer and 
struggling people. Why, even if we add the whole of 
the Socialist’s poll to Mr. Shortt’s poll, Mr. Renwick is 
far from overwhelmed. His figures are still immense. 
Newcastle is enough to cut the heart out of a good 
many Liberals who have supposed the Licensing Bill 
to be really a popular measure. 


Mr. Renwick was straight as a die in this election. 
The temptation to be tricky in order to win the seat 
might have been too much for many a candidate 
with the entire Irish vote—apparently—to be had for 
the begging. But Mr. Renwick declared in so many 
words ‘‘ The Irish can vote for me if they choose. But 
I can do without them”. The trickster and mere elec- 
tioneer may call Mr. Renwick incautious for this blunt, 
bold statement ; but people whose judgment is worth 
anything will know him for a man. Only this week 
Mr. William Redmond and others have been once more 
encouraging the cattle-drivers and various lawbreakers. 
The Unionist candidate cannot go cap in hand and beg 
favours of those who act thus. It would not be 
honourable ; and what is more, in the end it would 
not pay. 


Mr. Lowther remarked in his speech at Carlisle on 
the unusual fact that he and his predecessor Lord Selby 
had both been members for Carlisle. Also unusual is 
it for two barristers to have been chosen in direct suc- 
cession to the Speakership. For lawyers, too, there 
is another interesting reference by Mr. Lowther. 
Baron Parke, Lord Wensleydale, was his grandfather, 
and he quoted a letter from him in 1813 describing his 
first circuit when he visited Carlisle. Mr. Lowther 
himself also sought briefs at the Carlisle Assizes and 
Sessions. The reference to the Norman French in which 
all formal communications take place between the two 
Houses, and the ancient description of the Speaker as 
the ‘‘ Chevalier qui avait les paroles pur les communes 
d’Angleterre en cet Parliament” also recall that the 
lawyers were the last to use this black-letter language 
for professional purposes. 


In his list of conspicuous Speakers Mr. Lowther did 
not include the name of Denison. Denison possibly 
was not one of the signal successes in the Chair. It 
has been said that he was wanting a little in the air of 
superb authority which was Mr. Peel’s. Some thought 
him diffident. Yet out of the House Mr. Speaker 
Denison could be superb enough. In the hunting-field 
one day near Ossington the new Master announced 
that he intended to draw a particular covert. Denison 
did not approve of this, and on some discussion arising, 
he turned to the Master and said blandly, ‘‘ We have 
employed you, Sir, to hunt these hounds, not to tell us 
where we shall go and what we shall do”. The 
Master’s reply has never been recorded. We believe, 
as a fact, he took it meekly. 


The pension season has begun—with some severity 
at the London County Council on Tuesday. There are 
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two noticeable points about the Government pension 
system, the plenitude of the machinery and the tenuity of 
the pension. It is impossible to say yet how far the 
machinery may be used for cutting down the pension ; 
but the election of Mr. C. S. Loch, of the Charity 
Organisation Society, to the Committee of the London 
County Council suggests that the Council means to 
make the most of it for that purpose. As there was no 
registration of births before 1837, parish registers will 
be searched by applicants born before that date with the 
eagerness of a ‘‘novus homo” looking for a genealogy. 
These and the family Bible will become important again 
until all are dead who were born before the year of 
Queen Victoria’s accession. 


The Prisons Commissioners’ Report mentions a case 
of a lad who had been sent to prison ten times in the 
year, and never for more than seven days. When lads 
of the very poor classes leave school many of them are 
left to find catch jobs for themselves, as the parents 
cannot or do not put them to regular trades. They 
get into trouble, and the Commissioners adopt a 
suggestion of Sir Alfred Wills’, the distinguished ex- 
judge, that there should be power to detain them, and 

ut them through useful discipline. The proposal is 
interestingly like that for detaining professional criminal 
recidivists. 


Germany does what we have not yet started to do. 
There is a system of apprenticing boys as they leave 
the elementary schools to useful trades until they reach 
eighteen. In Munich eighty per cent. of such boys are 
dealt with in this way. This has been found to have a 
very good effect in preventing ignorant boys from 
becoming criminals at an age when boys of the 
better classes are still under masters and tutors and 
governors. The only similar thing in England is that 
known as the Borstal system. It teaches trades to 
youths in prison for serious offences; and the Borstal 
Association helps them to employment in good skilled 
trades when they come out. The Commissioners speak 
of its success in high terms ; and it ought to be at work 
in connexion with every prison. 


As the Lancashire strike is now actually in being, the 
only hopeful view of the situation is that it may not 
last long. From the accounts of the festive manner in 
which the unemployed operatives are using their leisure 
they appear not to be very apprehensive about the 
future. A few weeks’ stoppage of work is expected to 
improve prices, and in that case the mills might begin 
again to run without any reduction of wages. The 
terms arranged between the employers and the spinners’ 
representatives for the ballot were that the reduction 
was not to take place until next January. Both parties 
seem to have had in their minds the possibility of 
improvement before that date. 


This explains why there is very little feeling so far 
against the card-room workers for holding out and 
resisting any reduction. They refuse even to submit 
the question to a second ballot as the spinners did, and 
it is entirely owing to their action that work is not to 
be resumed at once. If business does not improve and 
they continue obdurate, their responsibility will be 
serious. And yet they may in the meantime be 
rendering good service to the general body of workers; 
as to accept the proposed reduction from January next 
would, under the Brooklands agreement, mean that the 
operatives were bound for a whole year. What is 
needed is a sliding scale varying according as current 
profits rise or sink below an agreed standard. The 
employers have for long been trying to introduce such 
a scale, but the operatives have been suspicious though 
they agree to its principle. It is a very difficult matter 
to fix in practice, but present troubles may forward the 
movement. 


Just as the cotton strike opens, the seven months’ 
strike of the engineers on the North-East Coast comes 
toanend. At the worst the cotton strike could hardly 
last so long; the results would be as disastrous as 
those of the great cotton famine. The engineers made 


the fatal mistake of rejecting terms which their own 
leaders had accepted as fair; and now they have had 
to submit to terms less favourable. The cotton spinners 


have been wiser than the engineers. The carders 
may prove to have been as foolish. Where is the 
wisdom of sending expert leaders to bargain with 
employers if the terms they make are referred to a 
constituency ignorant of many things their leaders 
know? The men’s representatives should be plenipo- 
tentiaries, not mere negotiators. If the terms they 
make are rejected, the public believe the men are in the 
wrong. 


The people who agitated to have tramways running 
along the Embankment are beginning to have an 
uneasy conscience about them. They did not care 
about spoiling the Embankment as a thoroughfare, and 
they turned a deaf ear to everything that was said 
about defacing it as a pleasant promenade. Now they 
are discovering that it has become one of the most 
dangerous places in London. Mr. Troutbeck, the 
coroner, who held an inquest on an old man who was 
bewildered with the traffic and killed, said it was not a 
crime to cross the street. But it almost amounts to 
suicide now to attempt to cross the Embankment. It 
is no use talking about the way the lines are laid and 
suggesting means to avoid the dangers. Tramways 
ought never to have been laid there, and no refuges or 
anything else can make it safe. The Embankment is 
now like Macbeth : it is beyond all hope of restoration 
to its former serenity. 


Nothing that happened at the adjourned inquiry into 
the murder of Mrs. Luard gave any suggestion of 
further possibilities of discovery. The police admit 
that they have exhausted their material. It was a 
natural misunderstanding of what took place last week 
which gave rise to the belief that at least an arrest 
would be made. The coroner said he had not intended 
to hint at this ; but considering that the police had up 
to that time made no charge against any person this 
wrong impression led to an expectation of important 
disclosures. All inquiries failed to show a motive for 
the murder except robbery ; and as the missing jewellery 
was not traced no particular person was indicated. 


The coroner expressed the indignation which every- 
one feels at the letters written to General Luard himself. 
Communications to the police, though they may be 
utterly foolish, may sometimes be valuable; but for 
the writers of such atrocious letters as those sent to 
General Luard no punishment could be too severe 
unless their probable lunacy excuses them. And even 
if they were written with purely malicious cruelty it is 
doubtful whether the writers commit a legal offence. . 
The same may be said, too, of the letters written to 
the coroner and the jury ; so that the miscreants who 
made such accusations without a shadow of evidence 
and even forged the shameful letter which through the 
news agency deceived the newspapers, could not be 
punished supposing they could be discovered. 


A letter from the Home Office on the case of the girl 
Daisy Lord explains very satisfactorily what the usual 
course of procedure is towards this class of offenders. 
Suffragists who have exploited the girl for their agi- 
tation, and feminists and sentimentalists generally 
should read the letter, andif they can take a reasonable 
view they will see that the Home Secretary would not 
be consulting the real interests of the girl herself if she 
were discharged immediately, as they demand. A 
course of healthy physical treatment and moral dis- 
cipline with discharge within three years, if the girl has 
friends to go to, commends itself to common-sense. It 
is the best method midway between acquitting a girl of 
infanticide because the father is not charged with her, 
and inflicting the punishment which the law formally 
decrees. There is a hint in the letter of very desirable 
legislation to prevent death sentences being passed 
where the usual practice is to commute them. 


Very interesting are the excavations now being 
carried through at Dorchester. The district has long 
been famous among antiquaries, but Maumby Rings 
are almost unexplored ground. An immense afea of 
such ground indeed all over the south of England 
lies open to the antiqua Lately we have seen a large 
quantity of Roman remains, curious and some of them 
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beautiful in workmanship, which were discovered not 
long ago not far from the Roman Portway; and we 
hope to describe them one day. Roman pottery and 
other remains are without doubt hidden in many places 
in the south-western counties, where no antiquary has 
looked for them. 


Aviation is an impossible word philologically, but 
we can hardly say aeroplaning. And there is history in 
it and a kind of prophecy of what human flying would 
be like when the fable of Icarus had become a reality. 
But after the performances of Mr. Wilbur Wright and 
Mr. Orville Wright on machines which have discarded 
the bird idea, aviation is a wrong word altogether 
These ‘‘ aviators” are the present record-breakers, and 
Mr. Wilbur Wright’s message to Mr. Orvilie Wright, 
now in hospital, as a consolation likely to ‘‘ buck” him 
up more than anything, is that the principle of their 
machines is proved by his Le Mans flight to be the 
very right one. He was flying over an hour and a half, 
and could have gone on with his unexhausted petrol 
and water for twice the time. From London to Brighton 
would represent the distance. A Marathon aviation 
race over the Brighton road is clearly indicated in the 
not remote future. 


What exactly are Euston, St. Pancras, and King’s 
Cross about to do with their midnight trains to Scot- 
land? It is somewhat perplexing; for the ‘‘ Times” 
says that the companies mean to drop. competition 
and concentrate on one train a night, whereas the 
** Standard ’—which has strong sources of information 
as to railway enterprise—says that no trains are to be 
withdrawn. It adds that from 1 November the through 
train and sleeping-car will be attached to the London 
and North Western, Midland, and Great Northern 
trains in turn, instead of being run by each com- 
pany nightly. There is a great difference in degree— 
and in the public comfort—between these two plans. 
We incline to think the plan will work out as the 
‘* Standard”’ suggests. A third paper, the ‘‘ Daily 
Express ”—which “ has links with the railway world ”— 
has been talking about a huge ‘‘combine” of the 
northern lines. Some people we notice are angered at 
the prospect of having to sit up at night in the railway 
carriage all the way to Inverness instead of lying down 
in comfort. But after all ordinary railway carriages 
were never meant as beds or sofas. 


We are amused to see that ‘‘ Truth” breaks out into 
poetry over some references we made lately as to the 
folly of so much modern fiction. ‘‘ Truth” represents 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Kipling, and of course 
Mr. Hall Caine indignantly protesting against such a 
charge. Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy are obviously 
outside such a discussion. We all know them for 
masters. As for Mr. Kipling, he is not thought of as 
a six-shilling novelist. No one really can reasonably 
doubt that “ the average six-shilling novel” is a poor 
thing and its eager reader often a poorer. Yet 
libraries—even public libraries—printers, typewriters, 
readers, and other powers seem eager to encourage the 
writers of these books. The latest idea is a prize com- 
petition for novelists. The manuscripts sent in to 
compete, spread on the ground, would cover miles, 
and the number of words written amount to many 
millions. It reminds one of the Limerick competition. 


It is indeed a thrilling contest that is being waged 
between Sir Hiram Maxim and Lord Rosslyn over the 
roulette business. We suppose that if Lord Rosslyn 
breaks Sir Hiram’s bank, half at least the fools 
in England who think they can make money by 
gambling will go in for “‘ systems”. The real gambling 
banks at Monte Carlo and elsewhere must be offering 
up daily prayers for the success of Lord Rosslyn. Ob- 
viously, if the bankers were really hit hard by ‘‘systems”, 
they would take adequate precaution in a very short 
time. The gambling banker answers to the bookmaker. 
These are the two classes in the gambling world 
who have systems worth the name. We never can 
understand why young men who want to make money 
by gambling do not choose the profession of bookmaker 
instead of that of backer or plunger. Perhaps the 
loud checks a bookmaker must wear are the deterrent. 


THE HEARST REVELATIONS. 


~INCE Mr. Hearst opened fire at Columbus the 
excitement of the Presidential Election campaign 
has vastly increased. Like a row in a Western saloon 
it began with one bravo discharging a shot and bids fair 
to end in a general scene of ‘‘murky blasphemy and 
indiscriminate confusion”. Up to the present we can 
confidently record that Senator Foraker is peppered, 
as also Mr. Haskell, Governor of Oklahoma, though 
it is early to say whether badly or not. Mr. Roose- 
velt has now taken the field and is firing with his 
usual vigour and characteristic lack of perspective. 
British correspondents find his practice deadly, but it 
must not be forgotten that Mr. Roosevelt is always 
iudged so favourably by the foreign newspaper men 
that his opponents get hardly a show of justice. In 
this matter is clearly shown the grave misfortune of a 
Chief Magistrate being before all things a partisan, for 
while Mr. Roosevelt appears almost to ignore the charges 
against the Republicans he strives to drive home those 
against Governor Haskell. It may be admitted that 
some damage may be done to Mr. Bryan through Mr. 
Haskell, if the latter be proved guilty, for he is not 
only a close friend of Mr. Bryan but also Chairman of 
the Platform Committee of the National Democratic 
Convention and Treasurer of the Democratic Campaign 
Fund. But, while the Governor stoutly denies Mr. 
Hearst’s impeachment, Mr. Foraker only endeavours to 
give a more innocent turn to a connexion he does not 
attempt to deny. Mr. Roosevelt in his turn defends 
Mr. Taft by producing a letter written last year in which 
that gentleman indicates his aversion from Senator 
Foraker ; but this is a singularly ineffective stroke, for, 
whatever Mr. Taft may have felt last year, he was 
undoubtedly eager this year to get the Senator on his 
platform, and it must be remembered that Senator 
Foraker is no unimportant member of the party, for he 
twice acted as nominee of President McKinley at the 
Republican Convention. 

Nobody. believes that Mr. Hearst will be able to 
touch the character of Mr. Bryan himself, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that he may so far injure the 
Democrats as to make people doubt whether they will 
prove more efficient in combating the Trusts than the 
Republicans have been. As for them, Mr. Hearst tells 
us that he has by no means done with them yet; there 
is plenty more ammunition in his magazine which he 
will discharge at the proper time. He is in fact treating 
the Republicans as some gallant sons of the South have 
treated negroes preliminary to lynching them. He 
plants occasional shots from time to time in non-vital 
spots before delivering the final coup de grace. This 
method of procedure must make the staunch Republi- 
can’s reading of his morning paper a “‘ palpitating” 
experience. Nothing more ingenious could have been 
engineered for increasing the already fabulous circula- 
tion of the Yellow Press, and this deliberate method of 
exposure prevents the accusations losing their effect or 
being obscured by other and subsequent issues. 

Hitherto Mr. Taft has been lying very low and allow- 
ing others to work for him. Indeed, if the President is 
to take a hand in the campaign the candidate can hardly 
play first fiddle, but there are grave complaints already 
of the apathy exhibited by the Republican managers, 
and it is said that the campaign fund is lamentably 
small. The reply on behalf of the usual subscribers is 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s indiscriminate attacks on all the 

reat business combinations of the country render it 
impossible for them to fill the war chest of the Repub- 
licans as they have always done before. We doubt if 
in the end the Trusts will not come to the conclusion 
that they have more to fear from Mr. Bryan than from 
Mr. Taft ; the Democrats at all events are likely to deal 
less tenderly with the Tariff. 

Up to the present it cannot be doubted that the 
campaign is shaping more favourably for Mr. Bryan 
than was at first believed possible. It is said that the 
West threatens to ‘‘ slide” heavily in his direction and 
New York business circles are proportionately alarmed. 
Mr. Bryan himself undoubtedly carries heavier guns 
than Mr. Taft, but the Republican can count on the 
invaluable assistance of Mr. Roosevelt, who is still 
by far the most popular figure in the country. But 
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he is not the candidate, which in the end makes a 

reat deal of difference, and Mr. Bryan, during the last 
ew years, has lost no opportunity of impressing himself 
upon the popularimagination. He has at all events so 
far succeeded as to remove a great deal of the distrust 
which at one time surrounded him. Trustworthy 
observers assert that large bodies of voters, who do not 
intend to vote Democrat, admit that Mr. Bryan’s vic- 
tory would not work any real injury to the business 
interests of the country. To have reached that stage 
is no small tribute to the success of Mr. Bryan’s efforts 
to make up ground lost by the Free Silver policy. 
Another point which must not be forgotten is that, while 
Mr. Bryan’s policy has become more sober, the country 
at large has greatly advanced in the direction of Radi- 
calism, and many reforms which scared people when 
proposed by him ten years ago are now commonplaces 
accepted by both sides. 

The attitude of the Labour Party is very difficult to 
gauge. After the rival ‘‘ platforms ” had been given to 
the world, Mr. Gompers, the President of the American 
Federation of Labour, declared that Labour would 
support Mr. Bryan, for his platform was more favour- 
able to its interest than Mr. Taft’s ; but it is more than 
doubtful if Mr. Gompers has any claim to speak for 
Labour in the mass throughout the States. We have 
as yet not seen any development there of a Labour 
political party as in England ; members of the Federa- 
tion have voted for or against particular candidates as 
they thought best in their own interest. We have really 
no means of knowing at present whether Mr. Gompers 
spoke even for any considerable section of his nominal 
followers. If he did, then of course Mr. Bryan’s chances 
= much more brilliant than the world held them at 

rst. 

It is not easier to form a right judgment on the exact 
amount of injury that Mr. Hearst’s intervention will inflict 
on each party, but he has certainly no desire to benefit 
Mr. Bryan, whom he has denounced as a mere machine 
politician who has thrown over all his early ideals. It 
must not be forgotten that Mr. Hearst’s own party, the 
Independent League, are running a Presidential candi- 
date of their own, one Mr. Hisgen. He has of course 
not the slightest chance of being elected, but his candi- 
dature may rob the Democrats of some essential votes, 
it is likely indeed to damage them more than the 
Republicans. Mr. Hearst will not mind this, his main 
object is to sell his papers and inflict as much damage 
as he can incidentally. His revelations regarding the 
connexion of leading politicians on both sides with the 
Standard Oil, Trust will receive point from the recent 
decision of the Court of Federal Appeals to reverse the 
judgment of the Judge of First Instance fining the Trust 
twenty-nine million dollars. It is commonly reported 
that the effect of the decision had been allowed to leak 
out, so that directors of that unpopular combination, 
already fabulously rich, have become much richer by 
buying up their own shares beforehand, when the result 
was supposed by outsiders to be in suspense, and re- 
selling them after the result of the appeal became 
public property. If this be so, public distrust will not 
be confined to the politicians, but will extend to the 
judiciary. Unfortunately, with the best intentions, 
Mr. Roosevelt, after all his denunciations and threats, 
has succeeded in doing very little to limit the power of 
the Trusts, and this may lead the country to give Mr. 
Bryan a chance as one less fettered by association with 
great commercial interests. 


MANCEUVRES AND MEN. 


REALISM in manceuvres has always been aimed at, 

but few manceuvres have hitherto achieved this 
ideal. It is however safe to say that the operations 
in Hampshire have more nearly succeeded in attaining 
this end than any of their numerous and more ambitious 
predecessors. As a rule the general and special ideas 
are framed primarily with the object of suiting the 
ground, and in the main they are often complicated 
and unlikely. Moreover they usually take place over 
districts which, like Salisbury Plain and the Fox Hills 
at Aldershot, are in no way typical of the country we 
should have to fight in if we should ever again see an 


enemy on our shores. The features of the country 
selected on this occasion were typical of England as 
a whole—thickly enclosed, with numerous villages 
scattered about, in fact just the kind of country we might 
have to fight in. A refreshing feature of the whole 
business too was the entire absence of advertisement in 
the press. The whole plan was kept secret till the last 
moment, and the press correspondents appear to have 
been discouraged in their endeavours to ‘‘boom”’ the 
enterprise. This, at any rate, is in marked contrast 
with what takes place in a neighbouring command, 
the doings of which are recorded at great length and 
the sayings of the general officer commanding heralded 
forth in florid colours. Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien is 
built in a different mould from that of some of his brother 
generals. Unlike certain other of our leading soldiers, he 
has risen to the top of the tree solely by his own merits, 
with no powerful friends to help him on. That he is a 
good commander in the field he has already shown on 
active service, and now that he has risen to a high 
command he has proved that he is endowed with 
sound common-sense and is in every way fitted to 
preside over Aldershot. It is generally admitted by 
those who took part in the manceuvres under his 
direction that they were quite the best they have ever 
witnessed, and their success is shown by the great 
interest which all displayed. The scheme was a simple 
and likely one, which could easily be understood by 
all concerned, with the result that the rank and file did 
not get bored. 

The bearing and behaviour of the men were excellent. 
They were in the best of condition, and marched well ; 
and it is gratifying to hear of men playing football after 
a very hard day’s work. Indeed the British soldier has 
never been better than he is to-day—if we only had 
more of him. According to those who followed their 
manceuvres, the same can hardly be said of the Ger- 
mans. As a machine, and as regards the organisa- 
tion, transport and system of the German army, it is 
admitted that perfection has well-nigh been attained. 
But the tactics pursued would seem to show that 
no great confidence in the men is entertained. The 
formations adopted are still those which proved so suc- 
cessful in 1866 and 1870. Dense masses of men still 
advance to attack entrenched positions just as they did 
when arms of precision were not nearly so powerful and 
effective as they are to-day. Possibly the Germans are 
right, but in any case their losses in real warfare 
would be appalling. It is contended that these masses 
of men give confidence, and certainly it would be diffi- 
cult for those in front not to goon. But whether the 
morale of the men would be affected by the tremendous 
losses they would inevitably suffer is a question which 
only the arbitrament of war can solve. It is possible 
that we have gone to the other extreme, and that the 
lessons of South Africa were to a large extent fallacious. 
At any rate itis a fair comment on the very wide 
extensions employed by Lord Roberts that they rarely 
led to decisive success. The Boers on almost every 
occasion were driven out of their positions, but they were 
not shaken, and few decisive local results were obtained. 
They retired to take up other positions, and that they 
were not seriously shaken is proved by the effective 
manner in which they were able later to carry on a 
guerilla warfare for nearly two years. It seems now 
to be recognised both at home and in India that a 
happy medium between the wide extensions utilised in 
South Africa and the close formations employed else- 
where is the goal to be aimed at ; and in this respect it 
is to be hoped that we are in advance of the Germans. 
We should however guard against delusions on this 
point. It is absurd to suppose that by relying on the 
morale and the initiative of our men we can counter- 
balance a deplorable lack of troops. Owing toa lengthier 
period of service our troops may be better trained, 
and may surpass in physique their Continental contem- 
poraries. But where numbers are in question there is 
a limit to such aspirations. 

It is noticeable that this year a very large sum of 
money must have been expended on manceuvres, a 
proceeding which certainly redounds to the credit of 
the Government. We wish we could believe that these 
endeavours towards readiness for war were as sincere 


on the part of the Government as they undoubtedly 
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are on the part of the Secretary of State for War. 
But they fit in very badly with the destructive policy 
which has so far been pursued as to the strength 
and establishment of the regular army. The hold- 
ing of extensive manceuvres is a matter which the 
press is only too ready to advertise gratuitously, 
especially in August and September, when copy is 
usually scarce. The effect, however, on the public 
is somewhat misleading. The vital fact that our 
regular army has been so largely cut down is apt to 
be forgotten in the pzans of praise which are being 
showered on the units of decreased strength which 
survive. It is cheaper to disband units and to cut 
down establishments than to hold manceuvres with 
those that remain ; and the former expedient is more 
pertinently brought to the attention of the public than 
the more sinister, though more far-reaching, one of 
possessing too few men for the needs of the Empire. 
The holding of manceuvres on an extensive scale must 
of course make for good, but the whole business 
savours too much of compromise for us to render to 
the Government, in view of their previous military or 
anti-military achievements, the unstinted praise we 
should otherwise have awarded them. We cannot forget 
the large reduction which has been made in the regular 
army, nor the loss of the fine battalions which were 
disbanded at the clamour of the extremists, a course of 
action which was especially indefensible because at the 
same time the auxiliary forces were cast into the melt- 
ing pot, and no one can yet tell how they will emerge. 


THE NEW ARBITRATION. 


§ Rea scheme of arbitration procedure by the Board 
of Trade came as no surprise to the industrial 
world, though the precise form laid down was bound 
to create much difference of opinion. Under the Con- 
ciliation Act the Board has power to intervene only 
with the consent of both parties to the dispute, and 
though intervention has been increasingly sought 
of late years, it is an open secret that the personal 
qualities of the arbitrators appointed have proved 
by far the most potent factor in making the Act of 
practical value. The Board has evidently halted 
between two opinions. On the one hand the old pro- 
cedure might have been continued, and the increasing 
requests for its application certainly seem to justify 
existing conditions. This position, however, threatened 
at no distant date to become difficult. Without doubt 
the settlement of several important and complicated 
disputes proved a strong inducement to other masters 
and workers to seek the Board’s aid, but however 
keenly one may advocate the value of arbitration it 
cannot be lost sight of that much of the success 
attained was frequently due to the nature of the court, 
rather than to any general acceptance of a principle. 
Ordinarily the special qualities requisite for success in 
an arbitrator are sparingly bestowed, and the Board 
was bound to face the fact that tact, discretion, and 
technical knowledge combined would not be available 
at call in perpetuity. A time must come when the 
appointment of individuals whose personal qualities 
prove unsuitable for their work will bring official inter- 
vention into discredit and unpopularity : indeed we have 
good reason for believing that recently all cases have 
not gone as smoothly as they might. During the last 
few years the Board has had a call on the 
services of several highly efficient and tried arbi- 
trators, and, as a rule, quite acceptable to those 
whose disputes they have to settle. But there is 
no certainty that such services will be available always ; 
and it is necessary to look further ahead than the official 
lives of existing individuals. This the Board has 
done by adopting the only alternative open to it— 
decentralisation, with the initiative, as now, remaining 
in the hands of the disputants, and the control in the 
Board of Trade. Three panels are to be set up. The 
first will contain a number of well-known public men, 
one of whom will be nominated ad hoc to act as chair- 
man over a temporary board composed of two repre- 
sentatives from each of the remaining panels, chosen in 
their turn from masters and men. In no case will the 
board consist of persons directly interested in the 


particular dispute in question, though naturally other 
members of the industry concerned will be chosen. 
This means eventually, if the new scheme is to achieve 
any reasonable measure of success, a legal as well as a 
practical recognition of employers’ federations and 
trade unions, and in face of the recent Trades Disputes 
Act we fail to see how any arbitration board can enforce 
its decisions unless capital and labour combinations are 
clothed with enough legal personality to compel them 
to carry out any conditions a court of arbitration may 
impose. In time, too, if the scheme ever takes well 
hold of the industrial world, the effect will be to drive 
every individual, whether master or man, into some 
kind of co-operative combination. In theory the arbi- 
trator in an industrial dispute settles that alone; in 
practice, if the dispute has been of any magnitude, no 
permanent settlement is ever reached unless all those 
engaged in the trade also adopt his ruling for their 
future conduct. 

Two features in the scheme are new, but both we 
think of value. Employers and employed are each to 
send two representatives. This rule most affects the 
men, who frequently are very jealous of their leaders, and 
were only one of these to be appointed his better judg- 
ment might well be overweighted by fear of personal 
consequences if he supported some arrangement in the 
teeth of popular prejudice. Two Union leaders acting 
in concert will have not only a stronger position with 
their followers, but a better chance against the em- 
ployers. The suggested appointment of assessors to 
help the Court with expert advice seems calculated 
to complicate procedure needlessly. Those actually 
engaged in a trade must know its ins and outs better 
than any outsiders, however expert, and we fail to 
understand why, if any technical evidence should be 
required, it cannot be got from the ordinary witnesses 
of either side—especially as little of it is likely to be 
controversial or conflicting. 

The scheme is silent in one important particular ; no 
provision is made for legal representation, and, con- 
sequently, we suppose it is not to be allowed. On the 
whole this omission works strongly against the unions, 
as though there are many Labour members of Parlia- 
ment, their ability is not of a high average, while 
employers never have any difficulty in securing from 
among the officials of their federations men whose skill 
in industrial controversy is on a par with that of our 
best-known advocates. 

It is some advance that arbitration work will be 
properly remunerated under this new scheme, for fees 
have been inadequate enough in the past. But is it 
quite fair that the State should pay for the settlement 
of business disputes and yet continue to exact judicial 
fees from private individuals? The fear of costs often 
causes quick settlement of private disputes. Law is to 
be cheap for the industrial world, and, still more curious, 
if either side dislike the decision there is no compul- 
sion to obey it, as unions can neither sue nor be sued 
for damages arising out of a trade dispute ! 

In effect the new scheme will alter matters very little. 
The Board of Trade appoints the public man as chair- 
man instead of a mind trained to arbitration work, 
while the representatives of masters and men are 
simply the advocates of their causes. In the absence 
of compulsion the success of every arbitration depends 
mainly on the personality of the arbitrator, and in this 
respect the Board of Trade has simply changed one 
man for another. Change of law there is none, and of 
practice there will be very little. The scheme, the 
Board of Trade announces, needs no change of law to 
bring it into operation. It is some satisfaction that if 
unsuccessful it can be dropped as easily as it has been 
started. 


UNQUIET LONDON. 


© te man who can be hopefu! about abolishing, or 

even diminishing, the noises of London would be 
sanguine about muffling the ‘‘ crack of doom”. Yet 
there are enthusiasts who still dream of the possibility, 
and they have formed themselves into a society which 
they call the Betterment of London Association. For 
the betterment of London a good many collected en- 
thusiasms are necessary; but the Committee for the 
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Abatement of Street Noises is that branch of the society 
which is in charge of the apparently hopeless under- 
taking. It would be almost a crime to say a word to 
discourage it, and we will go so far as to admit that it 
is about the only thing in London we would like to 
hear making more noise than it does. We do not 
know how long it has been in existence, but we seem 
to remember something about its founding in the far- 
away past when we ourselves were declaiming against 
the outrageous noises of London, and indulged the 
fancy that something like peace might be restored to 
her streets. Perhaps it is not so long ago after all, 
for we understand that the society has “since its 
establishment” received about thirty thousand com- 
plaints and protests respecting street noises, and it 
cannot have taken long for so few complaints and 
protests as that to accumulate in London. One house- 
holder in almost any street could make out a list to 
this extent within a year if he thought it worth the 
trouble. But whether the society has been a long or a 
short time in existence it has not, so far as the house- 
holder is aware, made it in the least degree more 
helpful for him to make complaints than to keep his 
despair to himself. Weare not blaming the society. 
It is no doubt doing all it can. But how little this 
possible is may be judged by what it is planning to do 
now. We have received a petition that the society 
purposes to send to the Prime Minister. Mr. Asquith’s 
attention is drawn to the fact that the street noises of 
the metropolis have of late years very greatly increased. 
This is an admission that the society’s efforts have 
been in vain. The petition asserts that these noises 
cause considerable depreciation to property, injury to 
health, and general inconvenience. With these pre- 
mises we agree. But what prospect is there of 
redress if we can only respectfully request the Prime 
Minister to give facilities for the early introduction of 
a Bill that will serve to remedy the serious evils long 
complained of by a large proportion of the inhabitants 
of London ? 

New legislation indeed! What can legislation 
do for instance in the three worst examples of 
the noise nuisance in London—dogs, cats, fowls 
by night or early morning? Doctors and health 
cranks tell us we should always have bedroom 
windows open through the night. For deaf people 
the advice is good: for others it is impracticable. 
They must choose between the dilemma of nervous 
prostration through sleeplessness, or suffocation by 
closing up windows and curtains and burying their 
heads beneath the bed-clothes. The law does not 
recognise the existence of cats ; but in the case of dogs 
and fowls, by petitioning your neighbours you may 
succeed—more probably you won’t—in getting them to 
join in issuing a summons against the owners. This is 
no doubt one of the instances that show, as the society 
says, that the law is feeble and foolish. The law ought, 
it holds, to be enforced by the police. But has any 
member of the society ever tried to induce a policeman 
in the street to identify the house where the howling 
dog or the crowing cock at the back is keeping its 
vigil? There must be some evidence before a magis- 
trate can make an order; and if one neighbour is 
disturbed half-a-dozen others will swear they never 
hear anything. And this appears to be quite true; for 
Providence has so ordered it that one poor soul must 
bear the whole weary weight of his neighbourhood ; 
the rest being as indifferent to this as to most other 
public evils. If we could have a law to make all people 
equally sensitive and bad sleepers, what a peaceable 
London by night we might have ! 

Unless the society can promise us sound sleep by 
night as well as quiet by day—Pope’s idea and ours of 
the life of the happy man—the programme of the 
society leaves us cold. It passes by the night without 
observation. Does it recognise the hopelessness of the 
effort to procure us quiet when we most want and need 
it? It concentrates on street-organs, coal-hawkers, 
costermongers, news-boys, motor-omnibuses, and 
traction-engines. We are not going to plead for the 
retention of any of these on the ground that they 
add to the amenities of the metropolis. And it is 
not a defence of them to say that they are noises 
that one can get accustomed to. They are not like the 


noises of the night. The doctors say the day-noise wears 
us down without our knowing it : and this is like dying 
under an anesthetic: whilst noise by night kills us by 
slow torture. A creaking window, the source of whose 
agony we cannot discover, may do us more conscious 
harm than the noise of all the motors from the Bank 
to Shepherd’s Bush. We presume the society would 
admit the futility of legislation against the creaking 
window, and some other instances which each sleepless 
wight will recall from his own experiences. The fact 
that the society yearns for the co-operation of the 
public in its attempt to put down the noises which 
it selects for legislative treatment seems to bear out 
the contention that in general the public is as insus- 
ceptible to noises by day as ‘it is by night. For long 
years, since steam put an end to the quiet of the world, 
we have been inoculated to resist noise. It is in vain 
to ask for public co-operation in putting down the whiz 
of the tramcars, or the rattle of the tube railway, or the 
bumping and thunder of the motor-omnibus, when the 
noise cannot be abolished without abolishing most of 
the everyday conveniences of modern life. There would 
be less noise if all these automobiles were restricted in 
their speed, but we all like the speed and insist on it, 
and we have to take the noise with the speed. The 
public are quite powerless to co-operate to any effect. 
If they had united to resist the introduction of motors 
on the streets until they all ran as smoothly as an 
electric brougham or a thousand-pounds motor-car, the 
cry of strangling infant industries would have broken 
down their resistance. Besides, everybody was curious 
to know what the new things could do, and too im- 
patient to wait until all the possible inventions had been 
made for withstanding shock to the auditory nerves. 

No! the idea that the co-operation of the public can 
do anything to diminish the heavier noises of London 
will have to be relinquished as a dream. As to the 
sporadic noises of street-organs, coal-hawkers, coster- 
mongers and newsboys, they are really survivals from 
the quiet period before the present overwhelmingly 
noisy era began. They will die out when they are no 
longer wanted. A street where a dozen coal-hawkers 
succeed one another and raucously cry out could be 
supplied by one conveyance if the coal-dealers amalga- 
mated, as the railway companies are doing, or if there 
were a municipal coal depét. When the organ-grinder 
collects no more pennies in the slums than he does in 
the middle-class streets his machine will disappear. 
We will not attempt to forecast the future of the 
costermonger and the newsboy. Perhaps a little 
stricter police administration may be effectual for them. 
But at the best let us not delude ourselves with the 
possibility of a quiet London. Those of us who sur- 
vive will transmit our callous nervous system to our 
descendants until the race becomes absolutely im- 
pervious to noise. For the present transition state an 
invention for the ears which would deaden all sound 
would lighten our burden, but any aurist will tell you 
he cannot supply it. If he could, the inventor would 
make a fortune. 


THE CITY. 


AM those whose opinion is worth anything are 
agreed that the Stock Exchange is in a more 
healthy condition than it has been for many years. The 
morbid despondency which has been prevalent for so long 
has given place to a calm and rational optimism. There 
is nothing in the nature of reckless speculation, though 
there is just enough stock being carried speculatively 
to steady the market. It is true that there has been a 
sharp fall in American railway shares, caused by the 
inevitable rumour that Mr. Bryan was making head- 
way in the Western States of the Union. It would be 
strange indeed if within six weeks of the Presidential 
Election, which takes place on 4 November, somebody 
did not assert that Mr. Bryan and the Democrats were 
going to win. We do not believe that Mr. Bryan is 
going to win, or even poll as many votes as he did four 
years ago. A large number of the foreign natu- 
ralised citizens, who always vote for the Democrats, 
have left the United States for Italy and Germany, 
owing to the slump. Even if Mr. Bryan did win, 
the effect on the market would not be permanent, 
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though it would produce an immediate slump, because 
Mr. Bryan, no more than Mr. Roosevelt, will not do 
anything to disturb the commercial system of the 
United States. We never advise anyone to buy 
American rails or to sell them speculatively, for reasons 
which we have often given. The market in Wall Street 
will go up and down sharply for the next six weeks, and for 
those who like that kind of excitement will afford many 
opportunities of getting in and out with a profit, or a 
loss, as the case maybe. We would merely advise 
those who have bought Soo Common (Minneapolis, 
S. Paul and Sault S. Marie) not to part with their shares 
because they have fallen from 127 to 122. They have 
declined with the rest of the market, but they now pay 
dividends at the rate of 6 per cent., and the 
railway is doing so exceptionally well that the 
rate may be increased in the spring. The new 
shares of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific are quoted 
at 5s. premium for special settlement, and are certainly 
worth buying, as it is only a premium of 2}, while 
the ordinary stock is quoted at 116, or ex div. 113. 
The heart has been taken out of speculators in the 
Argentine market by the repeated issues of new capital 
by this company ; but when once the new shares have 
been firmly lodged it would not surprise us to see the 
prices of the leading railway shares rise, unless indeed 
there are more issues forthcoming. 

The Kaffir market has been remarkably firm. There 
is nothing like a boom, but the sound dividend-payers 
maintain their advances, which is a great thing. hen 
once the public realise that they can invest their money 
at 8 and 10 per cent. without seeing their capital 
reduced 30 or 40 percent. in the market (which has been 
the fate of South African shareholders for the last two 
or three years), a substantial and all-round appreciation 
of values must take place. We do not know what Lord 
Harris may have in store for the shareholders of the 
Consolidated Gold Fields next month. These shares 
have always been popular favourites, and in our opinion 
over-valued. They are nearly 5 now, and as their last 
dividend was only 12 per cent., they are too high, even 
if they pay 25 per cent. for the present year. East 
Rands, which pay 45 per cent., are only 4} in the 
market, and are too low; they ought to stand at least 
at 54 or 6. Nothing except the issue of new shares 
has prevented Apex from rising. The Apex Company 
is almost certain to be amalgamated with the Van 
Dyk, and we expect to see them several pounds 
higher. Knight's (officially called the Witwatersrand 
Gold Mining Company) and Simmer and Jack Pro- 
prietary are good shares to buy. They are very steady 
at present, and are bound to improve. 

No trade has suffered more than that of shipbuilding. 
For the first time for seventy-two years, so Sir Charles 
Maclaren informed his shareholders, Palmer’s Ship- 
building Company has to own a loss of £58,631 on the 
year’s trade. Cammell, Laird and Co. have also to 
confess a loss on contracts of over £77,000, with a 
debit balance of £14,000 odd on the year, in conse- 
quence of which the payment of dividend on the pre- 
ference shares is postponed. For the present, at all 
events, it would be well for the investor and the 
speculator to leave Home rails and British industrials 
severely alone. The strike of the cotton operatives, 
though it affects the collieries as well, has not yet 
produced any impression on the Stock Exchange. 


THE IRISH LAND MUDDLE. 
By Pat”. 


~HOULD we have a slump in butter, or in any 
other market, the sellers asking more than the 
buyers will give, there is an immediate remedy, that 
those who want butter may have it, and that those who 
want money for it may have money. The final purpose 
ef production is to satisfy appetites, and it is plainly 
wrong to have the appetites unsatisfied and the stuff 
ready. 

The Government steps in, and, out of taxation, pays 
the difference between the buyers and the sellers, after 
which the market goes more merrily than before the 
slump, so that it ‘‘ pays” even to havea slump. The 
Government does more. In the terms of the scheme, 


when a fellow turns up who, having drunk his butter 
money, cannot buy butter at any price, the Govern- 
ment buys it for him also, which benefits the public- 
houses as well as the butter trade, because the man 
who gets his butter from the Government can drink 
his butter money always. 

Another attraction of the remedy is that when the 
Government undertakes to meet the market differences 
the sellers ask still more, and the buyers offer still less, 
in fact, conspiring to make the Government pay as 
much as possible for the joint benefit of buyers and 
sellers. In this way, in the long run, the seller gets 
more than his stuff is worth, and the buyer pays less ; 
and as everybody is either a buyer or a seller, it follows 
that everybody is benefited, which means national 
progress, and shows the importance of training up 
your Governments in the way they should go, so that 
when they are old they shall not depart from it. 

The thing is not yet done exactly in butter, but it is 
done in a commodity of more importance, and the 
circumstantial intimacy of the preceding paragraphs 
would be impossible without direct and prolonged ex- 
perience of the process, which is at all points exactly 
as explained. Socialism goes only so far as to call on 
Government to supply commodities at market value, 
and not at less; but the present Government have said 
that they were better than socialism, and who shall 
doubt it in face of the facts? There isnot one of the 
facts that is not at work in the Irish land market. 

The new fashion in Exchange has already been at 
work long enough to produce its own particular diffi- 
culties. Where an Irish landlord sells £100 worth of 
land, at the newly invented rate, the Government gives 
him a document with £ 100 printed as its face value ; but 
when he offers this for cash he can get only £80 for it, 
as if the investing public meant to discount it by the 
amount of its artificial margin, even backed by the 
credit of the State. The investing public is a weird 
creature, who finds his way through the most crooked 
places as if by an occult instinct inoperative except in 
financial affairs. 

The deficit on the total bill of sale must be over 
410,000,000, some say much more, and the State must 
produce it, directly from the British taxpayer, if not 
indirectly from the Irish County Councils. This is only a 
kind of afterthought, but in addition to the 410,000,000 
there is that ‘‘ Bonus” of twelve millions provided 
beforehand by the Act itself to lubricate the newly 
invented mechanism of the land market, making a total 
of at the very least twenty-two millions to which the State 
stands already committed for differences between buyers 
andsellers. The Bonus was calculated to meet all such 
differences, but the land market now reveals the margin 
practically doubled, and tending automatically upward, 
with every inducement encouraged by statute for buyers 
and sellers to make the difference as large as possible, 
so long as the State is bound to meet it. Apart from the 
statutory inducements to multiply the market difference, 
the more fee simple is sold to tenants the higher tends 
the market value of the land unsold, with relatively 
increased numbers of buyers for a rapidly diminishing 
commodity, which, by its nature, cannot possibly be 
enlarged to meet increased demand as in the case of 
other commodities. I pointed out this automatic 
tendency to defeat itself in Mr. Wyndham’s measure 
even before it was discussed in Parliament; but the 
economist has always been carefully excluded from Irish 
agrarian affairs, and now the chicken from that small 
egg of my discovering has become such a robust and 
noisy rooster as to cause sleepless nights in the legisla- 
tive household, with grey men ready to tear any hair 
left on their weary heads by this intrinsically intermin- 
able land problem of Ireland, which can never by any 
means be solved so long as considerations of efficiency in 
occupation are ignored. The newly created fee simple 
for peasants has already begun returning to prairie, 
and it must continue as long as capital in grass and 
cattle can make more of the soil than peasants without 
either capital or knowledge. The publican agitator is 
on the one hand destroying the property of the present 
owner in the soil, and on the other buying back fee 
simple from his dupes to extend grazing, while tillage 
and population fall year by year as rapidly as Land 
Purchase increases. 
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The rest of the purchase-money may or may not 
come back to the State in the peasants’ annuities, and 
it is as easy to agitate against English claims for instal- 
ments as against Irish claims for rent ; but the millions 
of margin can never come back, being a gift from 
the State to a class—on the ground that the class is 
incapable of its own business. Socialism merely postu- 
lates that the State should own the land and here we 
have the State paying £22,000,000 for land, but not 
getting a sod. Besides, Socialism does not postulate 
an impost on the capable to subsidise incapacity in the 
social organism. If the State rightly pay for land and 
not get it, the State cannot wrongly pay for land and 
get it, so that the Irish scheme differs from Socialism 
in being ultra-socialistic. No Fabian Essayist has ever 
advocated anything so silly. 

Anticipating such a deficit, but not such a paralysing 
one, the Act applied an existing Irish surplus, ‘‘ the 
Development Grant”, to meet it, putting into the 
agrarian gamble the money that was to ‘‘ develop” 
Ireland. The Act also secured its deficit against the 
income of the County Councils, and these having 
refused to meet their bonds the Treasury has held back 
the usual Local Government subventions. The letter 
of the Act, with its discredited paper, would require an 
average of over a quarter of a million sterling from 
every County Council in Ireland, which would mean 
general bankruptcy in Irish Local Government, not to 
mention railway and telegraph guarantees that are 
already dislocating county finance for no return to com- 
pensate the cost. Some of the County Councils are 
near bankruptcy now, and that of Mayo cannot tell 
whether it is bankrupt or not, because the Local Govern- 
ment auditors cannot make an account from the local 
figures. The local figures are produced by gentlemen 
appointed as politicians and not for considerations of 
accountancy, just as men are elected to Parliament who 
are incapable to foresee such a simple certainty as the 
inability of local credit to guarantee deficits on an 
imperial scope. How are these deficits to be met ? 

Committees and councils have sat and considered. 
Private men of the highest ability have offered sugges- 
tions. Treasury experts have tried to find a way, and 
all alike have failed. This financing of Socialism with 
all its vices and none of its virtues is new to the British 
Treasury; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer finds 
himself in the novel position of having to frank a 
bargain which his Government cannot control. He 
can rely on his Irish allies to terrorise owners into 
selling and ‘‘ make the Act a success”’ by cow-hunting 
and shooting into people’s houses; but then, the 
terrorism which forces a man to sell his land and make 
the Act work naturally depresses the security in the 
land, in spite of State credit. Here comes another of 
the hitherto unprecedented difficulties ; the terrorism 
employed to make the Act ‘‘ a success ” combines with 
the suspicions of an artificial market to bring Land 
Stock 11 per cent. below par, in spite of British State 
credit, the most secure in the world. Without terrorism, 
an owner might please himself about selling; with 
terrorism, he must sell, but down goes the security, 
and up goes the deficit. The automatic check action 
has put the brake on the coach of State in the middle 
of the financial mud-heap, and the world looks on at 
the spectacle. The coachman looks for orders, but no 
one knows what to do. 

The County Councils consist of the leading local 
terrorists, and if they were made to pay for their results 
how could they go on cultivating terror for the success 
of the ‘‘Government policy”? Hence the aeed to 
shift the price of terror from the Irish County Council 
to the British taxpayer, who never pays to remove an 
{rish grievance without having several more expensive 
grievances invented to make him pay more. 

Let us consider a concrete example of crime encour- 
aged for the successful administration of the law. Two 
years ago Mr. Charles O’Conor Kelly, of Churchfield, 
co. Mayo, had a bit of land to sell, in the congested 
districts. The Congested Districts Board had the legal 
right to consent or object to a buyer in this case, and 
no buyer could get title without the Board's consent. 
The Board itself wanted to buy Mr. Kelly’s land, and 
raised difficulties against any other buyer. When inde- 
pendent buyers came to see the land, they were warned 


off by local terrorists, who preferred the Board for 
buyer, at the lowest possible price, as they expected 
to get the land afterwards from the Board on the same 
basis. Dissatisfied with his land market, Mr. Kelly 
tried to hold on, and then the League, as if in con- 
spiracy with the Board, boycotted the land. Mr. Kelly 
offered to divide the area for sale, in any size of plots 
the Board might approve, and wrote his offer to the 
Board, but that also was refused. Driven to this last 
stage, with his right to an open market practically 
abolished, he sold to the Board at their own price, after 
having been harassed for years in the most cruel manner 
between the Board and its terrorist allies. The facts 
are from Mr. Kelly himself, but independently verified. 

Thus while we have one set of forces at work to 
raise the price of land, and get the utmost in differences 
from the State, we have another set of forces at work 
to lower the price of land by the most savage methods 
against the security of property in it; and while we 
have one department of the State occupied in securing 
peace, we have another department of the State taking 
advantage of crime in the execution of its own statutory 
functions, which, in many cases, must remain quite 
inoperative without the crime necessary to their success. 
The Board could never have got Mr. Kelly’s land at 
the price without the crime employed to force his 
surrender, and this is but one of countless cases in 
which crime has been employed in the interests of the 
Congested Districts Board to make an Act of Parlia- 
ment workable. 

The Irish will not elect to Parliament anyone capable 
to understand their interests. If a man tell them 
pleasant lies, they send him to Parliament; if a man 
tell them necessary truths, they stone him. Meantime, 
Parliament proceeds on the practice of accepting the 
policy from those whom the Irish elect, with the result 
that crime becomes necessary to the administration of 
the law. Indeed, the whole land system of Ireland is a 
huge statutory concession to crime; and, as might be 
expected, even the criminal is worse than before, while 
the other classes are largely ruined. Well, if the Irish 
must make themselves for ever a nuisance to their 
neighbours, then, let them go to ruin, and it is much 
better to have them go to ruin in their own way, 
‘*according to Irish ideas”. British statesmen cannot 
admit it in so many words, but that is their only work- 
able outlook in the situation permanently sustained by 
the Irish themselves. 

It appears that the Government must go through 
with the land business, and in that case, who finds the 
additional money? The matter must be again before 
Parliament immediately, and the Irish County Councils 
cannot meet their obligations under the Act. People 
have tried to play tricks with Land Stock to raise its 
price, but the investing public remain cool towards an 
investment that comes into the stock market through 
organised crime. Nationalist leaders, trying to disguise 
the effect of their crimes in depressing the market value 
of the stock, argue first that its fall is ‘‘in sympathy 
with Consols”’, and then propose that it be incorporated 
with Consols to prevent it falling ! As the imperial funds 
go at present, the rate of interest on Irish Land Stock, 
considerably higher than that on Consols, ought to put 
the market price over par instead of being at 80, 
despite its higher rate of interest and its backing of 
State credit. No Stock Exchange manceuvre can meet 
such a big muddle, and the money must be found or 
land purchase stopped. It stands to cost the British 
heavily, and the only apparent return to the British is 
the completer ruin of the Irish, who sink nearer to 
ruin every day in proportion as they neglect the use of 
the land to fight over property in it. 

Short of the British taxpayer forking out again, and 
perhaps yet again, the only workable alternative is to 
let the State remain joint owner of the Irish land in the 
proportion of its total contribution, including bonus 
and deficits. An arrangement of this kind would be 
less socialistic than what is done now, and with a veto 
on the efficiency of occupation reserved to the State, in 
respect of its share in the ownership, a new and more 
hopeful order of things might become possible in 
agrarian Ireland. 
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“THE CORSICAN BROTHERS.” 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


I HAD never seen this play, and had supposed it 

would appeal only to the antiquarian in me, and 
was surprised to find the simple playgoer in me really 
thrilled by it. 

Not that it didn’t delight me as a curiosity, too. 
In the sophisticated modern mode of dramatic expo- 
sition, derived by us from Ibsen, our old friend “‘ the 
confidant ” has no place ; and for that old friend I have 
a sneaking kindness. He always touched me, with his 
humility, his utter selflessness, his inexhaustible capa- 
city for framing apt questions and drinking in the 
answers with a look of dog-like devotion. He never 
thrust himself forward, never was there when he wasn’t 
wanted, but, when he was wanted—and with what 
sweet frequency he was !—instantly he turned up with 
a string of his invaluable questions, and stood at 
*tention to be tapped on the chest by the hero, his hero, 
as often as need be, and never moved a muscle of his 
devoted face lest our attention should be distracted to 
himself. Each of the Corsican Brothers is a hero, and 
to each of them is attached a confidant of the deepest 
dye. Fabien dei Franchi owns M. le Baron de 
Montgiron. To Louis dei Franchi belongs M. le Baron 
Martelli. To which nobleman the palm? One might 
as well hope to discriminate the characters of their 
twin masters. Enough that they are both perfect. 
When the ghost of slain Louis appears to Fabien at 
the end of the play, ‘‘ Farewell, dear brother”, says 
Fabien, ‘‘ we shall meet again”. Fabien can afford to 
wait, | daresay, as being himself a living souvenir 
of the departed. But how about poor M. le Baron 
Martelli? What is become of fim? Let us hope 
Fabien takes him on as joint-confidant with M. le 
Baron de Montgiron. But this would be rather hard on 
Montgiron, that faithful soul. So let us hope Martelli 
blows out his brains and goes to join Louis in heaven, 
there to ask such questions as are necessary to the 
angels’ understanding of who and what on earth Louis 
on earth was. . . . Tell me, Louis! When first, as 
a child, you felt within your breast the chords of that 
mysterious affinity for your twin-brother which you 
have just explained to me, was there vouchsafed to you 
a premonition of your own untimely doom?” But no, 
I cannot hope to imitate the manner of the dialogue in 
‘The Corsican Brothers”. Such dialogue is a lost 
art—lost to all of us save Mr. Pinero alone. ‘‘ Be 
generous enough to call my carriage, and permit me to 
depart !” cries Mme. Emiliede Lesparre to M. de Chateau 
Renaud. The true Pinero touch there! But, whereas 
in Mr. Pinero’s plays this kind of lingo is vexatious, 
and we feel it our duty to try and break Mr. Pinero of 
it, in ‘‘ The Corsican Brothers” it has an agreeable 
quaintness, the aroma of a past age—an age for which 
we are not responsible. Of course, human beings never 
talked like that ; but that was how the dramatists used 
to write, thirty years or so ago; and we are interested 
and touched, even as by the costumes of the persons 
of the play. Mr. Martin Harvey is never perfunctory 
about the costumes in his productions. He always 
seems to have procured some good artist to design 
them. And in ‘‘ The Corsican Brothers”, so soon as 
the venue shifts from Corsica to Paris, we have a really 
good presentment of the fashions of 1830—that most 
amusing of all periods. The scene of the Foyer de 
l’Opéra is a perfect realisation of Gavarni, with just 
that romantic pathos that Gavarni has for us. But 
come! I am writing as though I had not been thrilled 
by the play itself. 

Melodramas about modern English life don’t thrill 
me, because they don’t illude me. But how should I be 
sceptical about anything in regard to Corsica and 1830 ? 
I could believe anything of the ladies and gentlemen in 
Gavarni’s drawings. And as for Corsica, she is in her- 
self notoriously melodramatic. Vendettas apart, did 
she not give us Napoleon? How should I reject the 
Franchi twins? Their mother, sweetly solicitous for 
their credibility, says twice in the course of the first act 
**In Corsica we are still in the sixteenth century”. 
Never mind the sixteenth century, madam: Corsica’s 
enough for me. And have no fear, madam, that I 


shall doubt the extraordinary powers of mutual tele- 
pathy said to be possessed by your two fine sons. 
When Sir Henry Irving produced the play, doubt- 
less there were many who said that such powers could 
never have existed even in Corsica. In the middle- 
Victorian era telepathy was regarded as a silly 
superstition. In all ages, presumably, there have been 
cases of telepathic communication ; but not till lately 
have they been scientifically investigated and collated 
and forced on us as solid facts—facts as solid as the 
Marconi rays. That Fabien in Corsica should know 
that Louis in Paris was in danger, and that Louis should 
thereafter appear to him at the moment of death, seems 
not at all strange to us ; and all the greater, therefore— 
all the more personal—is the thrill we get when the 
murdered brother appears. The end of the first act— 
Fabien’s decision to start forth and avenge Louis forth- 
with—left me in a state of lively speculation as to what 
would happen. Never having seen the play, I was not 
sure that Fabien had not set out ona fool’s errand. 
Telepathy is a tricky thing—might be so even between 
twins. Once I woke up in the middle of the night 
knowing that a friend of mine, many miles away, was 
in utmost distress. I could not go to sleep again, 
paced up and down my room, and, as soon as the tele- 
graph office opened, I wired Ave you all right. The 
answer was Yes quite why. 1 received it with mixed 
emotions. Usually, when I tell the story, I say that the 
answer was Desperate will write. I am, in fact, one 
of the people who bring discredit on psychical science. 
The strength of my belief goads me to the manufacture 
of proof for sceptics. I did not, of course, suspect that 
Fabien dei Franchi was a fellow-sinner in this respect. 
But it was quite possible that the apparition which he 
—and I, too, for that matter—had beheld, might be a 
mere hallucination, signifying nothing. And I re- 
flected that it would be great fun if, on his arrival in 
Paris, he found his brother Louis perfectly well, thank 
you, and making desperate love to the lady of their 
twin hearts, Mme. de Lesparre. But that was not 
to be. The second act (whose action is simultaneous 
with that of the first) shows that Louis is perfectly 
correct in his behaviour. He is merely trying to rescue 
Mme. de Lesparre from the toils of M. de Chateau 
Renaud, who is ‘‘ a destroyer of women” and the best 
fencer in Paris. Louis has never handled a foil; so 
that he would naturally have some presage of doom, to 
account for his obvious depression. In case he should 
cheer up, however, his father’s ghost has risen to assure 
him that he will perish on the morrow—at ten minutes 
past nine, tobe precise. I clutched faintly at the hope 
that perhaps the message would be falsified; but of 
course Louis perished punctually. A few days later, in 
the same glade of the same forest, we see M. de Chateau 
Renaud on his way to Switzerland. This time, it is Aes 
turn to have forebodings. He feels that some power is 
holding him for the avenger. His post-chaise has over- 
turned, and, as he says with doubtful logic, ‘‘ the post- 
chaise was not overturned because the postillion was 
drunk. The postillion was drunk because Fate had 
willed that the post-chaise should be overturned”. 
Doubt his logic, but not his forebodings! Enter Fabien, 
with forebodings of triumph. They begin to fight ; and, 
after the first bout, in case we should still make any 
mistake as to what is coming, M. de Chateau Renaud 
says good-bye to his second. 

I do wish that just something in the play, here and 
there, were left to chance; or at any rate that the 
characters themselves were not quite so acutely pre- 
sentimental. It is the fashion to say—I often say it 
myself—that without freewill there can be no drama. 
Certainly (with all deference to the Greeks) the persons of 
a play are by so much the less interesting when they are 
presented as puppets of destiny. Still less interesting 
are they when they are presented as puppets who know 
exactly which wire the showman is going to pull next. 
Therefore—but why theorise? The solid fact remains 
that ‘‘ The Corsican Brothers ” really thrilled me, even 
moved me. You might not think so, from my manner 
of writing about it ; but I can’t help my manner. 

The effect of the play depends, of course, almost 
wholly, on the actor who plays the twins ; and it is im- 
— that any actor should be quite so good as 
rving, with his dark and eerie romanticism, must have 
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been ; nor could any actor who was, as was Mr. Martin 
Harvey, for many years in Irving’s company, avoid a 
conscious imitation of the twins as Irving played them. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Harvey’s performance is quite fine 
enough—romantic in its own way as well as in some 
measure of Irving’s. 


MORE BOOKS ON ART. 
By LaurENcE BINyon. 


A WEEK or two ago the ‘‘ Times”, in a leading 

article, drew attention to the improvement that is 
coming over our London buildings. The writer pointed 
out that English architecture is emerging from a stage 
in which the merit of the best work was the negative 
merit of scholarship, and originality showed itself only 
in deviation from good style. Now, he maintained, 
though there is plenty of faulty production, more con- 
structive ideas of style are beginning to find expression. 
Probably both in architecture and the applied arts 
England is ahead of the rest of Europe. At the small 
exhibition held for a few days last week at the County 
Council’s central technical school in Southampton Row, 
one could not help being struck by the absence of all 
that goes by the name of ‘‘ art nouveau”’; there was 
modesty in the designs, soundness and thoroughness in 
the workmanship, which were refreshing and hopeful 
signs. Perhaps the best qualities in the metal work, 
the furniture, the stained glass and embroidery were 
due to the following of good models ; but what was 
shown was the work of students, mostly young ; and 
there was no air of slavish imitation or pedantry in the 
results. Much doubtless must be put down to the 
inspiring influence of Mr. Lethaby, who, with all his 
learning, knows how essential it is for success that the 
native inbred element of English character in these arts 
should be preserved and trained to a free and living 
growth. 

For there is no art without choice ; and how difficult 
a thing has choice become to our generation, to whom 
the arts of all the ages have been so bewilderingly 
revealed! Museums, picture galleries grow apace and 
indefinitely ; illustrated books, sets of reproductions are 
multiplied withoutend. Study and knowledge are made 
easy ; but what does it profit to have studied and to 
know about the schools of all the centuries of Europe if 
these studies do not come to some fresh life in us who 
learn, if they do not have issue in beauty of production 
or in the actual daily traffic of existence? Some may be 
sadly persuaded that all this vulgarisation of art (I use 
the term in its French sense) makes for paralysis and 
sterility of the creative faculties. Perhaps it does have 
this tendency ; but it is surprising how splendidly 
ignorant a genuine artist, interested in his own way of 
work, can remain of all that he does not need to know. 
As usual, Nature provides some instinctive means of pro- 
tection for her chosen instruments. For us, the general 
public, there is little chance of escaping ; a miscella- 
neous culture is ourdoom. You may abjure museums 
and galleries ; reproductions of one masterpiece after 
another will meet your eye as you walk the streets, 
ambushed in shop-windows or on bookstalls. Christ- 
mas showers art books abroad as presents. One 
would think that the publishers had published enough 
already to provide every household in the king- 
dom with a library of volumes on the painters and the 
sculptors.and the architects of the world ; and still the 
books pour out. 

Do you want a comprehensive summary of the com- 
Rt history of art? Dr. Carotti, through Messrs. 

uckworth, supplies your want in four handy volumes 
at five shillings net the volume. The first of these com- 
prises Ancient Art ; it is translated by Miss Alice Todd, 
and has been revised by Mrs. Arthur Strong. It is 
quite up-to-date, and certainly packs an astounding 
amount of information into a very small space. Indi- 
gestible reading, no doubt, but admirable for reference, 
it gives, as Mrs. Strong says, a new synthesis of the 
various phenomena which constitute the antique. Iam 
curious te see how medizval and modern art are com- 
pressed into the remaining volumes. Again, if you 
want a guide to the art treasures of Europe, Messrs. 
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Dent provide a series which, to judge by Miss Crutt- 
well’s volume on the Churches of Florence, should 
prove an extremely useful travelling companion. It 
was a happy thought to annotate with quotations from 
Vasari as well as with modern opinions ; and it is all 
very lucidly arranged. A series of similar scope has 
been planned by Messrs. Arnold Fairbairns. It begins 
with the art treasures of London, and with a volume on 
painting, compiled by Mr. Hugh Stokes, to be followed 
by others on architecture and the applied arts. The 
object and plan of this series are, however, different. It 
is not a guide to the collections as such, but shows at 
a glance how any particular artist is represented in afl 
the London galleries, bringing the several works of 
each man together in a chronological list of painters, 
arranged under the various schools. This will save a 
great amount of time and searching of catalogues for 
those interested in particular masters. The Oxford and 
Cambridge galleries are included, as well as all the 
minor public collections in London. The notion is good 
and practical. A work of reference that appeals more 
to the collector is Dr. Hofstede de Groot’s catalogue 
raisonné of the seventeenth-century Dutch painters 
(Macmillan), based on the famous catalogue of John 
Smith. Smith’s work is now very rare and difficult 
to procure; correspondingly expensive also. The 
original eight volumes published by the English picture- 
dealer between 1829 and 1837, with a supplement issued 
in 1842, describe the works of thirty-three Dutch 
painters, four Flemish and three French. These last 
were Claude, Poussin, and Greuze: curious evi- 
dence of the fortuitous way in which French 
painting has always been collected in this country. 
Dr. de Groot has wisely chosen to omit these 
Frenchmen and Flemings, and to substitute for 
them seven Dutchmen, omitted by Smith, including 
names so eminent as Brouwer, Hals, and Vermeer of 
Delft. The labour which a compilation like this repre- 
sents is almost incredible. For more than sixteen 
years Dr. de Groot has spent his time in travelling 
about Europe, note-book in hand, visiting public and 
private collections, exhibitions and sales. He writes 
feelingly of the infinite trouble caused, as anyone who 
has experience of the subject knows, by the incom- 
pleteness and inaccuracy of descriptions of pictures, 
especially in sale catalogues. How many errors have 
been perpetuated by too confident reliance on these 
descriptions! To escape error altogether is impossible 
in such a task; but Dr. de Groot has at least set him- 
self a high standard of accuracy. In spite of all the 
compiler’s research, it is remarkable to notice how 
many pictures of which a description in one form or 
another survives have been lost. This publication 
should help to the recovery of some of them. It is true 
that Dr. de Groot has not visited America, and the 
number of pictures that have gone to that conti- 
nent in the last fifty years must be very large. 
In this respect the English edition of these volumes, 
originally published in German, has the advantage 
of including pictures in the New York Museum. 
Mr. Edward Hawke, the translator and editor, has 
done his work very conscientiously, restoring some 
of the features of Smith’s original edition which Dr. 
de Groot had omitted, and incorporating a certain 
number of corrections and additions. The complete 
work will prove quite invaluable to students aud to 
collectors. I am glad to see the works of that rare 
and most interesting master Carel Fabritius among 
those now catalogued for the first time. Dr. de Groot’s 
list comprises twenty-two numbers, but of these only 
eight are now known to exist. The condensed bio- 
graphies of the artists contain information which I do 
not think is available to English readers anywhere 
else. 

Lastly, I must mention a book on Screens and 
Galleries in English Churches, by Mr. Francis Bond 
(Frowde), the illustrations to which are a revelation of 
the beautiful design to be found in the churches of our 
country, especially in Devon and in East Anglia. To 
study these marvellous monuments of the art of 
medieval England is to revive one’s faith in the 
possibilities that may be dormant in us yet. 
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SUPPER IN THE BOREEN. 
(All Souls’ Night, November 2.) 


“TH edge of Autumn ’twas, when very drear 
And lone and strange for her the great world grew 

One sudden morning, why, she hardly knew, 

Being simpler than to see the reasons clear 

That could not let her rest where many a year 

Her days had lingered by, and barred the door 

Fast of the little house against her, tried 

In vain, for she must trespass there no more ; 

As if another roof, now, far or near, 

Was hers indeed, or any place to bide 

On the wide earth’s floor. 


Howbeit away she wandered, lost, alone, 
With never a wish in life her steps to guide 
Down lanes that tangled through the countryside, 
Where leaves even so were turned adrift and strown 
On listless journeyings, and the bare fields, mown 
Or reaped, lay still ; but hedgerows in the sun 
Seemed studded thick with jewels, berry and nut, 
She lacked the eyes to heed ; since sorrow had spun 
A shrouding mist, till skies that clearest shone 
Looked dim to her, thinking how the door was shut 
And her good days done. 


The lads and she had oft enough whilere 
Gone gathering in the hedges high and low 
On golden morns, when long and long ago 
Young colleens laughed. Why should an old crone care 
To grope for blackberries that none could share ? 
And in their little houses folk were kind, 
That would not say her nay if a crust of bread 
Was with them : seldom need she peer half blind 
’Twixt frosted briars, content with sorry fare, 
Since wizened fruit belated, sour and red 
She could only find. 


But when November's Eve the haunted night 
Brought near, that bids across a threshold dire 
Exiles of home, for whose return the fire 
Is kindled, and by faithful hands in sight 
The board left ready, grieved she was outright 
That in their old hearth’s glow she could not set 
The seat and spread the meal that memory shows : 

** Mayhap they’ll be misdoubting I forget 
My grief!” she sighed, ‘‘ or grudge the sod to light ; 
When ne’er a one of them, a one, God knows, 

But I’m mourning yet.” 


Then after soon, a glimmering hope spied she 
In that harm’s self: for year by year had sped 
Her All Souls’ night, nor ever brought home her Dead, 
That ever she watched with hungered heart to see. 

** For none of them made much, dear hearts, of me: 
They scarce would travel back that far while naught 
Failed ; but, ah, these times,” she said, “‘ ’tis well 
They know the way I am left, and like as aught 
Noreen would come, or Mick. Though long it be, 

If mother herself remembers—who can tell ?— 
She might have the thought.” 


So through that gloaming, slow, with halting feet, 
She climbed the hill where winds the steep boreen, 
Deep-sunken and sheltered furze-shagged banks 

between, 


And at a half-door begged a sod of peat. 


The woman of the house did blithely greet 

This poor old woman of no house at all, 

Who round the turn a stone’s throw farther went 

With thrice her asking ’neath her sleet-drenched shawl, 
Till under writhen boughs that well nigh meet 

She found a hollow fit for her intent, 

Where the bank stands tall. 


Therein her three black sods aslant she leant 
And lit, and while the clear blue smoke uncurled, 
Her!store outspread. Her one hope in the world 
So wrought her that in reckless wise she had spent 
In the town her hoarded pennies, wholly bent 
Those guests to feast aright. Herself might fast, 
But for the lads she had brought the speckled cake. 
’Twas the dull fire-blink, yet, please God, ’twould last 
To light them back. They’d know her best she meant ; 
And if they came, sure would be for the sake 
Of the old times past. 


More oft than in the smoke a quick spark dies 
Her hopes were quenched ; for ever a step she heard 
If wind or wing amongst the branches stirred, 

And night’s wide house seemed full of calls and cries, 
That crept to her from afar. But fear likewise 

Kept watch, a phantom threating other scathe 

Than daily peril, against the feeble and old 
Resurgent : fear it was lest all her faith 

That any help could reach her ’neath these skies 
Must dwindle o’er the sill of dawning cold, 

An evanished wraith. 


Gript in their chill blasts, still with grudging grief 
She felt the dark hours wane toward morningtide, 
When she must see her dreams had surely died 
And left her desolate. That sole dread in chief, 
Prevailing, made her vigil all too brief, 

Because anon she heart-bereft should hear 

The shrill cocks hailing back her weary day, 

Of friends forlorn, forlorn of any cheer, 

With goalless path again as fallen leaf ; 

Fell summons that her cherished hope would slay, 


And but change her fear. 
Jane Bartow. 


GONDOLAS. 
By Lorp Dunsany. 


‘_ oe is no creature in the world so proud as a 

gondola, unless perhaps it be a camel in his own 
desert or in the market-place of some desert-bordering 
city. Possibly this seems so because we only see him 
in his own ancient town, stabled underneath palatial 
porticoes in the Grand Canal, or prowling silently 
down little secret ways, where ever and anon an old 
green door aswing in a wall of marble suggests some 
mystery that the gondola knows. I cannot say how 
he would appear tous if we saw him on the Thames ; 
whether he would go drifting under the bridges as the 
barges do, wearing the weary air of some captive pent 
in Babylon, or whether, even though a slave, his pride 
would not desert him, and he would go by, though 
piled up high with merchandise, still wearing that 
lofty, haughty air of his and standing out jet black, 
even against London, an alien fierce and notable, so 
that some Venetian by chance beholding him would 
burst into song. I think it is more likely that on being 
transported his timbers would rot asunder, and that 
when they launched him he would instantly sink— 
dying as was the custom of barbarian kings destined 
for some triumph of old Rome—and his soul would go 
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Gratis. 


A SELECTION FROM 


MACMILLAN’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Lollardy and the Reformation in | 
Faust. <A Drama in Four Acts. 


England. An Historical Survey. By JAMES GAIRDNER, 
C.B., Hon. LL.D.Edin. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. [Ready. 


Dr. Gairdner’s new work forms an important contribution to the history of 
the Reformation, and discusses fully many subjects which, from considerations 
of space, could receive only } restricted treatment in his work on “ The English 
Church in the 16th Century.” 


VOLUME II. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
A History of English Prosody from 


the Twelfth Century to the Present Day. By Prof. GEORGE 
SAINTsBuRY, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 3 vols. 8vo. Volume II. 


From 8 Shakespeare to Crabbe. os. net. 

This instalment is divided into four gee the first of which deals with 
“The Time of Shakes second with ‘“‘The Later Jacobean and 
Caroline Poetry” ; the third ied with “ The Age Of "Dryden ” ; and the fourth with 
“ The Eighteenth Century.” 

Previously published: Vol. I. From the Origins to 
Os. net. 


JAMES JOHN HISSEY. 
An English Holiday with Car and 


Camera. By JAMEs JOHN Hissey. With 29 full-page 
Illustrations ein: photographs taken by the Author, and a 
Map of the Route. 8vo. Ios. net. [Oct. 9. 


Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 


Future. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D., 
L.H.D., and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Illus- 
trations and Maps. 8vo. 21s. net. 2. 


SEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 


Introduction to the Study of the 
Law of the Constitution. 


By A. V. Dicey, K.C. Seventh Edition. 


8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS and J. COMYNS CARR. 
Freely 


adapted from Goethe’s Dramatic Poem by STEPHEN PHILLIPS 
and J. Comyns Carr. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [Oct. 16. 


AUSTIN DOBSON. 


De Libris. Prose and Verse. By Austin 
Dosson. With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON and KATE 
GREENAWAY. Extra crown 8vo. §s. net. [Oct. 16. 

The 


by ALFRED, LorD TENNYSON. Edited by HALLAM, LorD 
TENNysON. vols. Globe 8vo. 4s. net each. 
Vol. IX. Becket, and other Plays. [Ready. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
The Jungle Book. By Rupyarp Kiptinc. 


With Sixteen Illustrations in Colour by MAURICE and EDWARD 
DETMOLD. 8vo. 5s. net. [Oct. 9. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
The Little City of Hope. A Christmas 


Story. By F. MARION CRAwForD. A New Edition. With 
Illustrations in Colour by A. S. HARTRICK. 8vo. 5s. o 
[Oct. 16. 


The Novels of Henry James. £a‘/ion 
de Luxe. In 23 vols. The first Collected Edition. With a 
new Preface, and a Frontispiece in Photogravure, to each 
volume. 8vo. 6d. net each. In Fortnightly volumes 
from September 29. 


Vol. I. Roderick Hudson. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Realities and Ideals: Social, Political, 


‘Lit , and Artistic. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra 
‘crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 
The spodetion volume of these Collected Essays is, like its outnenaneng 
remarkable 


for the number and variety of the subjects discussed. A great 
proportion. of them deal with questions that are alive with interest at the 
present time. 


Buddhist Essays. By Dan_ke. 
Translated from the German by BHIKKHU SILACARA. 8vo, 
‘10s. net. [Oct. 2. 


The Problem of Theism, and other 
Essays. By ‘A. C. Picou, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. [Xeady. 


CONTENTS.—1. Tue Narure or REa.ity.—2. THE 

or THEIsM. Witt.—4. THe Prowcem or 
Tue Eruics or THE Tue or Nierzscue.—7. THe 
PTIMISM OF BROWNING AND MEREDITH. 


The Philosophy of Gassendi. By 


‘G. §.‘BRETT, Professor of Philosophy, Government College, 
Lahore. 8vo. 10s. net. [Ready. 


New and Notable 6s. Novels. 
The Diva’s Ruby. By F. Marion 


Crawrorp. A Sequel to ‘The Primadonna” and 
Soprano.” 7+ 
OUIDA’S LAST NOVEL. 
Helianthus. By Ouvurpa. [Oct. 2. 
Mamma. By Ruopa BroucHTon. 
[ Tuesday. 
The Sunny Side of the Hill. By 
Rosa N. CAREY. [ Ready. 
Paths of the Righteous. By L. 
DovGALt, Author of Beggars All.” [Xeady. 


Together. By Ropert HERRICK. [Xeady. 
The Forbidden Boundary, and other 


Stories. By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of ‘‘ Manchu 
and Muscovite.” [Oct. 9. 
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MR ELKIN MATHEWS’ LIST 


OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
POEMS by MARY E. COLERIDGE (‘‘Anodos’’). 


Preface Y, HENRY NEWBOLT. Pott 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
[Fourth Edition. 


“These are all of her best work . . . an interesting book, many sided, but of 
almost even merit. Every year of a period of twenty-five has contributed somethin 
to the book, yet there are scarcely half a dozen flaws. . . . No poems, even in 
age, have been fuller of personal revelation than these. “Altogether they make a 
portrait, complex, shadowy, baffling, intimate . . . The beauty, courage, cheerfi 
ness and honesty that float always its pains and perplexities give it a moral 
charm in harmony with its artistic accomplishment and its intellectual severity.’ 
Saturday Review. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. Demy 16mo. 


His soni Garnett in the Dictionary of National Biogr 


LONDON VISIONS. By Laurence Bryyon. 


Collected and Augmented. Finely printed at the Chiswick 
Press. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [/mmediately. 


THE SHADOW OF THE RAGGEDSTONE 
(a Romance of the Malvern Range, femp. twelfth century). By 
C. F. GRINDROD. With Cover-design by Austin O. SPARE. 
Crown 8vo. 570 pp. 6s. [Jmmedéately. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SAINT ELIZABETH OF 
By ARTHUR DILLON. Royal 16mo. 


SPIRIT AND DUST. By Rosa MutHotianp 
(LADY GILBERT). Royal 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 

** A book of delicate decorative verse, permeated with the atmosphere which we 

call Celtic. I: contains work which all lovers of true melody will be grateful for.” 


Spectator. 
“Lady Gilbert has an exquisite sense of the colour oe sheen of words, a 
varied imagery . . , poetry to delight a painter, full of s and silvers, ambers 
and scarlets, and withal with a beautiful clarity which is fics — light.” 
Pall Mail Gazette. 
NEW POEMS. By R. G. T. Coventry. 


Royal 16mo. §s. net. 
** Show remarkable metrical accomplishment. . . . 
and finely executed.” —.Spectator. 
“ Has the spirit of poetry all through it, and many lovely and co lines.” 


MY GARDEN. By J. T. Prion. With 1 


Poems original in conception 


With 12 


beautiful Collotype Illustrations. Fecap. 4to. §s. net. 
[Zn the press. 


POWDER and PATCHES. By Vera Canute. 


Feap. 8vo. ts. net. 


THE MASQUE OF THE GRAIL. By Ernest 


RHYS. Royal 16mo. Is. net. 
“* 4 pageant in verse full of delicate fancy and exquisite lines.” —Spectator. 


IN A STREET—IN A LANE. By N. W. 


BYNG. Fceap. 8vo, Is. 6d. net. [/mmediately. 


ARIADNE DIAINOMENE, and other Poems. 


By E. W. SUTTON PICKHARDT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘Everywhere animated by a studiously refined taste and classical 
‘cotsman. 


New Volumes in the “ Satchel” Series. 
Feap 8vo. 1s. 6d. net cloth; 1s. net wrapper. 


EARLY ORIAN AND OTHER PAPERS. By 
E. S. P. Haynes. 


SONGS OF GOOD FIGHTING. By Evcene R. Wuire. 
With Prefatory Memoir by H. P. TaBer. 


New Volumes in the “Vigo Cabinet” Series. 
Royal 16mo. 4s. net. 
FRIENDSHIP. By Livan Srreer. 
A pes La FROM THE POETRY OF LIONEL 
HNSON. [Jn the press. 
WHISPER | By Frances Wynne. With Memoir by 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


QUATRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM, from a literal Prose 
Translation by E., HERON-ALLEN. Done into Verse by 
A. B. TALBor. [Zn the press. 


CHDMON’S ANGEL. By K. A. Murpocu. 
THE KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. By A. Mavpocx. 


DAY DREAMS OF GREECE. By C. W. Srork. 
the press. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS AND CAROLS. By Acyes Becsie. 
Illustrated by EpirH CALVERT. [/n the press. 


A CHRISTMAS MORALITY PLAY FOR CHILDREN. 


By Epiru LYTre.ton. [ln the press. 
London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs CONSTABLES’ List 


Early in October will be published a new long Novel 
MISS MARY JOHNSTON 


LEWIS RAND 


With Four HUlustrations in Colour by F. C. YOHN. About 
466 pages. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY: First Fifty Years. 
By AYLMER MAUDE. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. ros. 6d; net. 

The author's prolonged personal acquaintance with Tolstoy, and twent 
three years’ residence in Russia, enable him to understand his subject. e 
has produced a straightforward account of the man who stands first among the 
writers of his country and his age. 


FIRST AND LAST THINGS. By H. G. We ts. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Sets forth a corrected, revised, and final version of his personal religion and 
his social creed. “‘ First and Last Things ” knits together what he most surely 
believes, and is bound to take a prominent place among his books. 


STUDIES AND MEMORIES. By Sir CHartes 
VILLIERS STANFORD. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A collection of papers on musical and other subjects. Brahms, Joachim, 
and National Opera are some of the titles. 


THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE. By B. P. 
HARDY. [Illustrated with 8 Photogravure plates. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


THE MAKING OF CANADA, 1763-1814. By 
A. G, BRADLEY, Author of “The Fight with France for North 
America.” With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


CHAPTERS ON SPANISH LITERATURE. By 
J. FITZMAURICE KELLY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS BIOGRAPHICAL AND CHEMICAL. 
oo WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., D.Sc., &c. 
n 


HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS. By Granam 
WALLAS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The problems discussed in this volume are those meditated by all who read 
the newspapers in moments of lucidity and emancipation from party blindness. 
It is an introduction to the serious study of political activities, whether local, 
national, or international, of the present day. 


PETER MOOR’S JOURNEY TO SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA. By GUSTAV FRENSSEM, Arthor of 


MODERN CLASSICAL PHILOSOPHERS. Selec- 


tions Illustrating Modern Faullcooghy fror Bruno to Spencer. Compiled 
A, — RAND, Ph.D. Harvard. Over 700 pages Demy 8vo. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGRAVING AND 
ETCHING FOR COLLECTORS AND STUDENTS. With Full 
Bibliography, Classified Lists, and Index of Engravers. By A. M. HIND, 
of the Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. With 
many Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


FROM AN EASY CHAIR. By SirE. Ray Lanxesrter. } 


Crown 8vo. paper, 1s. net ; cloth 2s. net. 
Informal talks on scientific matters that are recurring in general conversa- 
tion, ranging over a wide variety of subjects. 


SALVAGE. By Owen Seaman, Author of } 
“ Borrowed Plumes” and ‘A Harvest of Chaff.” Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. fF 


| HORACE POCKET BOOK. Arranged by S. E. 


WINBOLT, with an Introduction by T. E. Pace. Uniform with 
“Virgil Pocket Book.” 16mo. cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


RELIGIONS: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
PHILOSOPHIES: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Price 1s. net each volume. 
A detailed List of these excellent introductions to the Great Religi®°ns and 
Philosophies on application. 


LATEST €:. NOVELS 
DESIRE. By Una L. SrtBerrap, Author of ‘‘The | 


DEHRA. By Joun Reep Scorr, 
Author of “‘ The Colonel and the Red Hussars.” 


THE BORDERLAND. By Rosert Hatirax, 


Author of “ The Drums of Fate.” 


THE LEAVEN OF LOVE. By Crara Lovise 


BURNHAM, Author of “‘ Jewel,” “ The Opened Shutters.” 


THE LITTLE BROWN BROTHER. By Srantey 
PORTAL HYATT, Author of “ Marcus Hay.” [Second Jmpression. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C; 
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MESSRS. BELL'S BOOKS. 


SIR W. S. GILBERT'S NEW BOOK. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 4to. 5s. net. 


THE PINAFORE PICTURE 
BOOK. 


The Story of H.M.S. ‘ Pinafore” told by W. S. GILBERT. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour, numerous Black-and-White 
Drawings, and Special Cover and End-Papers by Auice B. 
Woopwarp. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 
copies, printed on hand-made paper, with the Plates 
mounted, 108. 6d. net. 


THE QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES. 


Small crown 8vo. With 8 Coloured Plates and Decorated 
Title-page, Covers and End-Papers. 2. 6d. net each. 


FIRST LIST OF VOLUMES. 
COUSIN PHYLLIS. 


By Mrs. GASEELL. Illustrated by Miss M. V. WHEEL- 
HOUSE. With an Introduction by THomas SECCOMBE. 


[Ready. 
SIX TO SIXTEEN. 
By Mrs. EWING. Illustrated by Miss M. V. WHEEL- 
HOUSE. [ October. 


A FLAT-IRON FOR A FARTHING. 
By Mrs. EWING. Illustrated by Miss M. V. WHEEL- 
HOUSE. [Noveméber. 


READY EARLY IN OCTOBER. 
UNIFORM WITH ‘“ PEWTER PLATE.” 
Imperial 8vo. Freely Illustrated, 


SHEFFIELD PLATE: 


Its History, Manufacture and Art. By 
HENRY NEWTON VEITCH. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


A Description of Medizeval Workmanship in several of the 
Departments of Applied Art, together with some account 
of Special Artizans in the Early Renaissance. By JULIA 
DE WOLF ADDISON. With 4 Colour Plates and 
70 other Illustrations. 


NOW READY. Post 8vo. 78. Gd. net. 


STATE AND FAMILY IN EARLY 
ROME. 


By CHARLES W. L. LAUNSPACH, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
pach’ graph... ii igorous anu abl f 
incorenting if which should be of English students.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

Nearly 800 Volumes are now included in this famous 
Series. Write for detailed Catalogue. 
FORTHCOMING YOLUMES. 
Completion of Mr. TEMPLE SCOTT’S Edition of SWIFT. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by 
the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. In 12 Vols. 
With numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. 5g. each. 
Vols. I.-X. ready. 

Vol. XII. completing the edition. Bibliography and Full 
Index, with Essays on the Portraits of Swift and Stella by the 
Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK FALKINER, K.C., and on the Rela- 
tions between Swift and Stella by the Very Rev. J. H. BERNARD, 
D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. With 2 Portraits and a View of 


Woodpark. [Ready immediately. 
Cloth, 6s. 
THE TRAMPING METHODIST. 
SHEILA KAYE SMITH. [Now ready. 


“* This is a novel of considerable promise, and its setting is out of the common. 
The career of the young son of the rector of Brede, in Sussex, his introduction 
to a neighb Methodist family, his conversion, his love, his adventures as 


a are recorded by himself in a tale with many fine, sympathetic 
touches which has a note of sincerity throughout.” — 7imes. 

‘*A thoroughly well-told and interesting story, in which the author's love 
humanity is only to her love of nature.” —Daily Telegraph. 
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DUMOURIEZ. 


‘*Dumouriez and the Defence of England against Napo- 
leon.” By J. Holland Rose and A. M. Broadley. 
London: Lane. 1908. 2is. net. 


T# authors have rendered a real service to history 

in producing this book and have displayed much 
industry in collecting material. They have succeeded 
in giving us what was lacking before in English—a 
clear and consecutive account of Dumouriez’ remark- 
able career. Recent documentary discoveries have 
made the task easier, they have been able to bring 
to notice much original matter, and the world is now 
able to pass a dispassionate judgment on their hero. 
Unimpassioned criticism is hardly to be expected from 
his own countrymen, even Sorel could not judge 
Dumouriez without some parti pris ; but now that we 
know practically everything that there is to be known 
about him from original sources we hardly think the 
verdict of history in its main features is likely to be 
reversed. In their last chapter the authors sum up as 
far as possible in his favour, but they are not able to 
deny that a Commander-in-Chief who deliberately offers 
to hand over to the enemy the fortresses which consti- 
tute his country’s main line of defence cannot properly 
be designated as anything else than traitor. His views 
as to the conduct of his own Government may have 
been perfectly sound, but, whatever the demerits of that 
Government, ‘‘ il restait la France”, to use the famous 
mot of the Duc d’Aumale at the trial of another 
traitor. In kind indeed the treachery of Bazaine has 
a strong likeness to that of Dumouriez, though the 
Revolutionary General was more courageous in his 
action and had far more excuse for his defection. 

That Dumouriez took a sound view of the necessity 
of crying ‘‘ Halt!” to the Jacobins cannot be denied, but 
he misread the sentiment of France. A restoration by 
Austria meant at that time the return of the émigrés 
and a reconstruction of the old régime by Austrian 
swords. He wished to play the part of Monk, but 
such a rdle is only possible when the mass of the 
nation is in sympathy, and Monk would have failed had 
he tried to restore Charles with the help of French 
troops. Dumouriez was also the victim of his own 
self-confidence and vanity, which had indeed often stood 
him before in good stead. It is almost incredible that 
he could have honestly accepted Coburg’s proclamation 
at its face value. This extraordinary document is 
summarised by the authors to the effect that Coburg 
‘* declared on his word of honour that he would make 
no conquests but would enter France solely for the 
purpose of supporting Dumouriez. If he had to enter 
a fortress he would regard it as a sacred trust to be 
given back as soon as order was re-established in 
France. He would also repress violence and refrain 
from exactions of all kinds”. That a commander of 
Dumouriez’ experience, both as diplomat and soldier, 
could with a grave face invite his countrymen to 
accept such promises from an invader and on the faith 
of them open to him the gates of their fortresses, 
shows such a contempt for common-sense as to argue 
almost insane vanity or deliberate treachery. In fact 
even the authors recognise that his conduct at this 
juncture is indefensible. 

It is impossible to avoid a comparison between 
Dumouriez and Moreau, who both, after being distin- 
guished soldiers of the Republic, went over to the 
enemy ; but, while Moreau was the greater general, the 
grounds for the other’s desertion were undoubtedly 
more respectable. At all events it is possible to defend 
Dumouriez on grounds of patriotism, not, indeed, the 
particular method he adopted, but his hostility to 
Jacobinism. Dumouriez frequently displayed consider- 
able political talent. He was one of the few soldiers 
of the Revolution who had had a considerable experi- 
ence of war. He was fifty-two at the outbreak of the 
conflict with the first Coalition, and had already shown 
great energy, resource and courage in three wars. 
He had served against Frederick the Great and was 
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campaigning in Corsica against Paoli in 1769, the year 
of Napoleon’s birth. He had spent two years in Poland 
and had given the Duc de Choiseul excellent advice 
regarding that country. He had had a project adopted 
which might undoubtedly if carried out have saved 
Poland from partition and re-established the Constitu- 
tion on a sounder basis, also establishing French 
influence in that distracted land. Unfortunately both 
for him and Poland, Madame du Barry procured de 
Choiseul’s fall at this juncture, and the mission failed. 
It serves, however, to show the real ability and versa- 
tility of this remarkable man. Subsequently he was 
for ten years commandant of Cherbourg. He found it 
little better than a fishing-village and left it a fortified 
port after overcoming every possible obstacle thrown in 
his way by obstructive officials, and while there he 
designed an ingenious and quite feasible scheme for 
seizing the Isle of Wight. 
It is hardly necessary to emphasise his importance as 
a historical figure by dwelling on the victories of Valmy 
and Jemappes. It is true enough that the former was 
rather a ‘‘ cannonade”’ than a battle, but it was the first 
victory of the Revolutionaries over disciplined troops, 
and according to Goethe, who was present and records 
his impressions in the ‘‘ Kampagne in Frankreich”, 
marked a new epoch in the history of the world. The 
victory of Jemappes threw open the gates of the capital 
of the Netherlands to the French and put the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in a position to negotiate with the 
enemy. Dumouriez was therefore the pioneer in the 
eat victories of the Revolution. His quarrel with 
Feechtuion was justified, but not the way in which 
he pursued it. In this he showed the same rashness as 
in the strategy which led to his defeat at Neerwinden, 
but here he meta really great general, the Archduke 
Charles, and was heavily worsted. That he was a 
sound strategist, when not led away by a too sanguine 
imagination, is abundantly evident from the pages in 
this book which contain his scheme for the defence of the 
United Kingdom against Napoleon. We have no space 
to deal with it here, but it well deserves study. The 
importance of thisdocument was only ascertained last 
year, and indeed it only came into the possession of one of 
the authors four years ago by a happy accident of the 
auction-room. This document is, we are assured, beyond 
doubt in the handwriting of Dumouriez, and demon- 
strates what considerable services he would have been 
able to render to the British Government had they 
availed themselves of them to the fullest extent. Indeed 
he amply deserved the pension which they very properly 
paid him during the later years of his life. The Duke 
of Orleans, afterwards Louis Philippe, was able to 
ee him some pecuniary recognition from the 
estoration Government, but Louis XVIII. never 
really forgave him the early victories of the Revolution. 
The greatest historical problem in Dumouriez’ career 
is undoubtedly how far he, as Foreign Minister, was 
responsible for the outbreak of war with Austria in 
1792. The case against him is not proven, but it is 
quite clear that he did not care whether France went to 
war with Austria or not, but he looked to England as 
her natural ally. He adopted as his own the old policy 
of Louis XIV., that of claiming for France her 
*‘natural boundaries, the Rhine, the Alps and the 
Pyrenees”. There was nothing original about this. 
It was for a century and a half the perpetual cause of 
quarrel between France and her Continental neigh- 
bours. It is to Dumouriez’ credit that he declined to 
embark on the campaign of universal plunder which 
was the distinguishing policy of Jacobinism. But it is 
evident that his quarrel with the Jacobins was more 
personal than political, though his objections to their 
foreign policy were quite sound and have been justified 
by history. 


TOWARDS A HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


“History of South Africa since September 1795.” In 
5 vols. By George McCall Theal Litt.D., LL.D. 
Vol. V. London: Sonnenschein. 1908. 7s. 6d. 


yt is amusing to see that in the useful bibliography 

of South African history given in this book Dr. 
Theal does not include the various volumes of his own 
large work. We suspect the omission to be due 


almost as much to bewilderment as to modesty. He 
has revised and reissued and rearranged so often that 
it is difficult to keep count. We gather, however, that 
the completed work now consists of eight volumes, 
three being devoted to the period before the first 
British occupation of the Cape (1795), and five, of 
which the one before us is the last, covering the story 
of British South Africa. So far as regards the main 
story, Dr. Theal elects to stop at 1872, the year in 
which Cape Colony was granted responsible govern- 
ment. But he does not apply this self-denying ordi-. 
nance to the smaller territories. His final instalment, 
therefore, gives the annals of Cape Colony proper 
from 1860 to 1872, of the Transkei from 1860 to- 
1894, of Griqualand West from 1871 to 1880, of 
Natal from 1854 to 1872, of what is now German 
South-West Africa from 1823 or thereabouts to 1884, 
and of Portuguese South-East Africa from about 1800: 
to 1899. We fear that this enumeration may be 
tedious, but it is more necessary than Dr. Theal seems 
to think, as he amiably observes, ‘‘ Volume V. is the 
one in the reader’s hands”, and trusts those hands 
not to hurl it away until the reader’s eyes have 
mastered the whole lengthy table of contents. The 
Portuguese chapters, by the way, are reprinted from 
his former separate work published in 1902 under the 
title ‘‘ The Beginnings of South African History ”’, the: 
greater part of which reappeared this year as part of 
Vol. I. of his ‘‘ History and Ethnography of Africa 
South of the Zambesi from 1505 to 1795”. Dr. Theal 
evidently would not have the reading of history a 
sedentary pursuit ; his devotees must skip alertly from 
the armchair to the bookshelf if they would follow a 
consecutive piece of narrative. 

We must really apologise for taking so long a time 
to get to business, but it is Dr. Theal who is. 
responsible. 

Now the first difficulty which besets any writer on 
African history is the question of arrangement. A. 
colony or protectorate will be self-contained for years, 
and then the course of discovery or conquest will blend 
its affairs inextricably with those of some other region. 
If the historian attempts to treat South Africa as one 
country and to follow chronological order, he must 
constantly arrest the main narrative to mention some 
event in an unimportant corner which was not under- 
stood until years later to be worth notice. Griqualand 
West did not matter until diamonds were discovered,,. 
whereupon tribal boundaries suddenly became ques- 
tions of great moment. No one would trouble about 
the warfare of Namaquas and Hereros except that the- 
state of chaos in Damaraland led to German annexa-. 
tion. We quite recognise the difficulties in the path,,. 
but we believe Dr. Theal’s system of water-tight com- 
partments to be most unsatisfactory, for the compart- 
ments will keep on leaking into each other. Further, 
the historian becomes a mere annalist, for a chronicle 
of parochial events is not history. We would fain 
exchange the division lists in the Cape Assembly forty. 
years ago and the description of the weather on the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s South African tour for some 
analysis of the general tendencies which were slowly 
working towards the union of the sub-continent. But 
Dr. Theal is in some degree dominated by the same- 
spirit which made politicians like Sir John Molteno, the- 
first Cape Premier, so hopeless when asked to take the: 
wider outlook that statesmanship requires. 

No critic, we believe, has proved Dr. Theal to be in» 
error over the facts which he states. Many critics have 
complained of his selection of the facts which he- 
considers worthy of detailed treatment. We see his. 
defects in the present volume. For example, the story: 
of the establishment of a German colony in South-- 
West Africa is in reality full of grim humour. Lord’ 
Carnarvon would not formally proclaim a British pro- 
tectorate when Sir Bartle Frere asked him, and later 
on Cape Ministers were afraid of responsibility north: 
of the Orange River. ‘Then came the strong man who 
knew his own mind. Bismarck objected to the murder 
of German subjects by savages in a territory which 
was vaguely understood to be within the British sphere. 
Lord Granville, who could give points to any Cape 
Minister in a competition for the escape of responsi-- 
bility, was driven to contend that the country was not: 
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British. In a few weeks it became German. Dr. Theal 
misses all the humour and some of the facts. Again, 
readers of this book will not learn from it of the 
absurd position in Pondoland in the last days of its 
independence, when the Cape and Natal police were 
almost firing upon each other. Each colony had 
evaded the troublesome task of keeping the Pondos in 
order until they became intolerable and the enter- 

rising Germans showed a tendency to peg out claims 
in the vacant space. Then both colonies wanted the 
country. It is said that the Pondo chief was over- 
awed into accepting British dominion by some simple 
conjuring tricks exhibited before him by a Cape official. 
If Dr. Theal knows this story—as is probable—he, like 
Herodotus, thinks it not lawful to relate. As regards 
these territories between Cape Colony and Natal, the 
inclusion in this book of their story up to their final 
incorporation in the Cape is due to the fact that 
Dr. Theal had compiled colonial Blue-books about it 
and found the matter handy. The chapters are valu- 
able so far as they go, because they preserve a record 
of lively doings in a country which is now reduced to 
dull tranguillity. But it is absurd to draw a line at 
the river Kei and remain tongue-tied about events to 
the west of that river after the magic date 1872, while 
giving a very minute account of what was happen- 
ing a mile or two to the east. One curious result 
follows from this decision. In 1877 the Galekas east 
of the river and their kinsmen the Gaikas on the west 
were both up in arms. The Gaika rebellion gave 
Mr. John Xavier Merriman, now Premier of Cape 
Colony, the opportunity of making himself supremely 
ridiculous as an amateur strategist and of dangerously 
hampering the progress of British troops. It was a 
case in which conceit was as mischievous as disloyalty 
could have been, and Sir Bartle Frere in the interests 
of colonial safety felt himself obliged to dismiss the 
Molteno Ministry. Dr. Theal’s plan excludes all this, 
while treating at full length the Galeka part of the 
business. Events among the native tribes are unin- 
telligible except in connexion with colonial politics, but 
this book attempts to carry on the record of each bit 
of territory up to the moment of its incorporation in 
Cape Colony, when the self-denying ordinance comes 
into play. Even so it is not consistent, for British 
Bechuanaland is now an integral part of Cape Colony, 
yet its history after 1880 is not given here. 

It is, however, in connexion with the Boer Republics 
that the system followed becomes most irritating. 
Volume IV. of the work took the two republics up to 1872, 
but Volume V. gives half the story of the dispute with 
the Free State over the Diamond Fields. The exten- 
sion of British authority over Basutoland at a moment 
at which the Free State, after years of frontier warfare, 
was about to conquer the country, is one of the cardinal 
events in South African history. We suppose it is all 
in Volume IV., for we look in vain for anything but a 
casual reference in the account here given of Sir Philip 
Wodehouse’s whole career as Governor of the Cape, 
and the word ‘‘ Basuto” does not appear in the index, 
though mentioned in the text. 

To turn, however, to Cape affairs. The period here 
covered is of peculiar interest at this moment. The 
demeanour of the Imperial Government towards the 
colony in the matter of the turbulent Kafir tribes fore- 
shadows the attitude of Mr. Churchill towards Natal 
over the Zulu question. The discussions as to respon- 
sible government in the Cape should be studied in 
connexion with current Transvaal questions, and some 
of the points cannot be disregarded in any serious con- 
sideration of the federation or unification of British 
South Africa in the near future. It is worth remem- 
brance that the British of the Eastern Province disliked 
the idea of Cape Home Rule under a Dutch majority, 
and that what is now a single colony might have been 
a federation of provinces. The all-important factor in 
Cape politics under responsible government was that 
the real party division was one which no politician 
avowed—the racial principle. Almost every Cabinet 


was composite in appearance (it is marvellous how Cape 
politicians kept up appearances) ; but, until Mr. Rhodes 
and Mr. Hofmeyr established a real though short-lived 
coalition, each Cabinet really rested on a racial basis. 
Dr. Theal does not take this view: he prefers the 


surface to the subsoil. The chief lesson to be learned 
from the record—and it is a lesson that the British in 
the Transvaal have not digested—is that the Dutch 
are far better politicians, in the technical sense, than 
the British. Local jealousies kept the spokesmen of 
the old Eastern Province and British Kaffraria and 
Griqualand West divided and impotent, while the solid 
Dutch Western Province guided the destinies of the 
whole colony into the paths that it preferred. Mean- 
while Natal as a Crown Colony was far too easy-going 
in her native policy, and achieved considerable progress 
by the help of the Indian immigrants whom she would 
now eliminate. Dr. Theal rings down the curtain at a 
point when all South African questions were unsettled, 
and reappears before it to give us a brief lecture on 
Bushman philology. Let us give him the credit due to 
him. He has laid the foundations for a history of South 
Africa. Without his spade-work the future historian 
would have had to expend much labour on the mere 
collection of materials. 


MYSTERIOUS BREYDON. 


** Wild Life on a Norfolk Estuary.” By A. H. Patterson. 
London: Methuen. 1907. 10s. 6d. net. 


R. PATTERSON is not the first historian of the 
estuary into which flow the three main rivers of 
the Broads district. About seventy years ago Sir James 
Paget and his brother published a list of the birds which 
had been met with on Breydon, giving an interesting 
account of the professional wildfowlers who, at all 
seasons, were afloat on the estuary. Dr. P. H. Emer- 
son in his ‘‘ Wild Life on a Tidal Water” has told of 
Breydon and of the punt-gunners, smelt-netters and 
eel-catchers known as ‘‘ Breydoners”. The Rev. R. 
Lubbock, too, whose *‘ Fauna of Norfolk” deserves a 
place on the bookshelf, paid fleeting visits to the 
‘* walls” and mud-flats of Breydon, and his accurate 
observations have added much to our knowledge of its 
bird life. But though these and other writers have 
told us a good deal about this ‘‘ Broad Water” of the 
Saxon, Mr. Patterson has the pull over them—he has a 
lifelong acquaintance with the spot. As schoolboy 
he fished for shore-crabs near the spot where his house- 
boat now lies high and dry on a Breydon “‘ rond”,, and 
for many years he has been a faithful recorder of the 
comings and goings, habits, hardships and misadven- 
tures of the Breydon birds. He has told the story of his 
own life, too, and his new work should be read in the light 
of the facts about himself he has already recounted. 
Always hard at work, either as shopboy, assurance 
agent, postman, warehouseman, or school attendance 
officer, Mr. Patterson has yet found time to study 
intimately the wild life of East Norfolk. He has not 
only added several species to the lists of birds and fishes 
of Norfolk—he has found species unrecorded for Great 
Britain. In his latest book, the result of nearly thirty 
years’ close observation and systematic note-taking, he 
deals with the wild life of Breydon at all seasons, and 
while he enables us to form a very good idea of what 
that wild life is like to-day he also, by giving the 
recollections of ancient fishermen and _ wildfowlers, 
preserves much interesting information that would 
otherwise have been lost. Through him we can make 
the acquaintance of the old punt-gunners whose chances 
of gaining a precarious livelihood practically disappeared 
when the Bird Protection Acts became stringently en- 
forced; and while we can appreciate with him the 
prowess and sturdy character of those hardy fowlers, 
we can also join with him in commending the vigilance 
of the paid watcher who, from his house-boat moored 
in the midst of Breydon, now takes care that the spoon- 
bills, the avocets, and other rare birds which visit the 
mudfiats shall rest and feed there undisturbed. When 
we read that quite lately Mr. Patterson saw the strange 
sight of seventeen spoonbills feeding on a flat and that, 
another time, he spent an evening in the company of 
nine avocets, we cannot regret that this generation of 
Breydoners consists chiefly of fishermen, not one of 
whom would find it worth while to emulate the exploits 
of old-time wildfowlers. For, though the birds are 
well protected, Breydon has not the attraction for 
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them it had long since. Its physical conditions have 
changed ; the railway runs close beside it, and an iron 
bridge crosses it in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
old haunts of duck and wader. So although the wild 
life of the estuary is still of interest and, owing to the 
direction of migration routes, in spring and autumn its 
mud-flats will often be an alighting-place of passing 
migrants, Breydon, as its regular frequenters iament, 
has seen its best days. Mr. Patterson has done well 
to give us a true account of what it is and has been, 
and as he writes in a vigorous style and rarely attempts 
“* fine writing ”, his readers should enjoy his companion- 
ship while he gives his experiences and adventures. 


ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW STORY. 
** The Great Miss Driver.” By Anthony Hope. London: 
Methuen. 1908. 6s. 


| ba is not immediately apparent why the story of Jenny 
Driver is so much less interesting than it should 
be. She makes a most admirable entrance, and one’s 
delight in her continues to increase up to the little 
dissertation to her late father’s secretary on the use of 
scrapes. When she runs back, from that indiscreet 
visit, to her great empty house, there is very little in 
the way of entertainment of which one does not believe 
her capable. Yet from that moment, and it comes in 
the third chapter, one’s faith in and fondness for her 
suffer a gradual diminution till the story closes. There 
is one obvious but unavoidable defect in construction, 
to which some of this lapse of interest may be referred. 
The book breaks in halves across Jenny’s three years 
of absence following her flight with the man she loves, 
for the Jenny that returns to us is not only not the Jenny 
who left us, but someone into whom one cannot conceive 
her to have been transformed by so short a flight of 
time, however strenuous. The two are, one admits, the 
same woman ; the development is, indeed, quite effec- 
tively indicated, but the interval for it is altogether 
inadequate. Yet the requirement of the plot prevents 
that interval being enlarged. Jenny must return to 
the society she has outraged with all her youthful 
potencies bright upon her, yet with the age doubled of 
all her determinations. Anthony Hope is further ham- 
red by being unable to indicate by what the trans- 
ormation is accomplished. It is, he knows, as much 
as his very desirable place is worth with ‘the British 
public to suggest effectively what has happened. He 
lets Jenny Driver elope at night with the man she loves, 
in the very presence of the man to whom she was 
engaged to be married, lets her wander with him, 
unchaperoned, so far as we know, about the Continent, 
and be ready to accompany him, still unwed, to Africa ; 
t on his violent death in a duel on her behalf he 
ings her back to the sensitive and censcrious society 
of Catsford with her popularity undimmed and her fame 
unsullied. It is an achievement to make such an event 
conceivable, but the author has to pay dearly for his 
success. The wiles by which he commends her to the 
elect of Catsford obscure for the reader all the clues on 
which the acceptance of her transformation depend. 
Jenny, he tells us, to explain much that seemed strange 
in her, was always “‘ trying to have it both ways” ; but 
in thus telling her story, which was not at all a proper 
story, in a fashion which will commend it to very 
proper people, it is rather the author who is trying to 
have it both ways, and his failure is exactly comparable 
to that which befell Jenny—she had it neither way. 
Anthony Hope will certainly not scandalise his readers 
—he has most cleverly ensured against that by the 
example of Catsford—but will he be able to interest 
them in a heroine about whom he does not tell them the 
truth? One recommends them to give him the oppor- 
tunity, because even what he offers of the great Miss 
Driver has personality enough to deserve the epithet, 
indeed one’s culminating regret concerning her is that 
its charm, its freshness, its queerness, its badness, has 
been wasted on her story; since from the moment of 
her flight, owing to the author’s reticence, our interest 
in its development ends. Even with what he gives us 
in the earlier half, Anthony Hope does not quite make 
Jenny Driver credible, though he makes her human, and 
delightful and new ; so human, indeed, that his handling 


suggests that he is not himself quite sure how far he 
understands her. There is another portrait in the book, 
that of Lord Fillingford, which, without this delicate 
uncertainty, is most observingly and finely done. It is 
a character which tempts alike triteness and exaggera- 
tion, but both have been most admirably avoided, 
though the situations in which it is placed make the 
avoidance of a single false touch quite a triumph of 
insight and delineation. For the rest there is, what 
readers of Anthony Hope can always count on, a great 
deal of quiet thought, avoiding consciously the deep 
places of life, but reflecting with humour and tenderness 
on less impeachable situations. 


THE CROWN AS A LITIGANT. 


“Civil Proceedings by and against the Crown.” By 
G. S. Robertson. London: Stevens. 1908. 38s, 


| AWvens and students of legal history owe more 
than ordinary thanks to Mr. Robertson for this 
work. It is one of those exceptional books which after 
use will be laid down with the question, Where did 
people go before it was published? Even to the legal 
profession at large what goes on in the Attorney- 
General’s chambers is but vaguely understood, and 
suppliants in search of redress from the Crown have 
always found it very difficult to discover how best to 
bring their grievances within the four walls of a Court 
of Law. So far as can be done, where questions 
of grace rather than of law are being dealt with, 
Mr. Robertson has reduced a mass of precedents into 
orderly array, and with a courage that other 
writers on law might well emulate he has not 
hesitated to draw on his long experience of work for 


the Crown, and to give us reasoned opinion where © 


authorities conflict or are silent. In what circumstances, 
if at all, Government departments can, like ordinary 
litigants, come into the Courts as plaintiffs or be brought 
there as defendants has always been a difficult question 
for lawyers to answer. From the nature of the case no 
general rule is possible, and consequently Mr. Robert- 
son adopts the plan of taking each Government de- 
partment in ordered detail. In many instances there 
is neither power to sue nor to be sued, in others Parlia- 
ment has stepped in and given a legal entity, though 
usually this covers no more than certain specified 
cases. As general illustration it may be noted that the 
Colonial Secretary as such can in no way be brought 
into Court, and the Home Secretary only in respect 
of some details connected with housing, aliens and 
inebriates ; while the Secretary for India, as the heir 
of the East India Company, is a full target. Reading 
through the list, the old immunity of the Crown, acting 
through its servants, seems to have been limited by 
Parliament gradually as Government has come more 
and more into touch with daily business life ; and ‘the 
modern tendency certainly appears to be in the direction 
of breaking down privilege where the unnecessary 
trouble caused by its existence has no compensation in 
other directions. 

Those Government departments which are legally 
intangible are not necessarily altogether immune, as 
equity, using the word in its non-technical sense, gives 
a litigant if he has reason and substance on his side the 
ancient remedy of a Petition of Right. But the Crown’s 
legal watch-dog, the Attorney-General, must first be 
appeased, for without his fiat no petition is permitted to 
proceed. This permission once given, the royal indorse- 
ment ‘‘ let right be done” follows, abates all privilege 
and gives the Courts full jurisdiction. 

Mr. Robertson draws attention to the common error 
that suppliants believe they are entitled to make an 
appeal to the mercy or good nature of the Crown for 
any kind of grievance, and gives as a result of this 
belief several amusing instances of wild and reckless 
petitions. On the contrary every claim must have a 
legal or equitable foundation, otherwise it will never 
reach the Crown. ' 

Following his usual sectional treatment, Mr. Robert- 
son carefully details the circumstances in which a 
petition will lie, not the least interesting being illus- 
trated by mentioning successful claims on the part of 
members of the Canadian Bar for service rendered to 
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the Government. It is of interest to note that the 
etiquette of the English Bar stands in the way of any 
such claim for fees; and in other matters its junivur 
members are hardly better off, as where Government is 
concerned the honour of devilling is too often con- 
sidered sufficient payment for their services. 

The rule that no petition will lie for a claim founded 
in tort is traced as to later authority from a curious 
case in the middle of the last century, where the 
Speaker of the House of Commons unsuccessfully 
claimed damages for injury to his property owing to the 
burning of the Houses of Parliament, alleged to be due 
to the negligence of the servants of the Crown. The 
rule is founded in the maxim that the King can do no 
wrong, which of course has a personal as well as a 
political application. In practice this works but little 
hardship, as an official who commits a legally wrongful 
act can be made personally responsible. Not the least 
interesting part of the work is where Mr. Robertson 
deals with proceedings to obtain declarations of legiti- 
macy and claims to peerages. A declaration of legiti- 
macy is often of paramount value in settling the 
descent to property or honours which might otherwise 
have become the subject of interminable litigation. 
Evidence so obtained was used with effect in the recent 
Poulett peerage case. In dealing with peerage claims 
Mr. Robertson well defines the duty of the Attorney- 
General by pointing out that he appears to protect 
Crown rights and to advise the House of Lords. 
Curiously enough these duties sometimes conflict, as 
happened in the last Lord Great Chamberlain case— 
which, though strictly not a peerage case, was certainly 
in the nature of one—when the Attorney-General set 
forth a pretension on the part of the Crown which the 
House by no means acceded. Mr. Robertson does not 
note the difference between peerage claims as of right, 
where opponents in the real sense of the word fight 
the case throughout, and claims to take a peerage out 
of abeyanice, in which the sole duty of the Committee 
for Privileges consists in satisfying themselves that 
a peerage exists, that it is in abeyance, and that the 
petitioner is one of many co-heirs. Several co-heirs 
may appear, and they only need to prove their pedigree 
to the satisfaction of the Committee—it is the Crown 
which decides whether the peerage shall be taken out 
of abeyance, and if so which co-heir shall have it. 

The Crown, through the Attorney-General, frequently 
participates in litigation in which it is not directly con- 
cerned. In such cases it is usually acting as a general 
trustee for the public, and either interferes directly, as 
in the case of charities or where statutory authorities 
such as railway companies exceed their powers, or 
indirectly by means of a relator, i.e. a third party 
taking upon himself the burden of an action to protect 
some right in which the public as well as himself have 
an interest. Adequate space is given to all such 
matters, and whether the Attorney-General will move 
alone, or in conjunction with a relator, or leave the 
action to a private person are points among the 
different questions carefully examined. 

Costs, which in all litigation naturally loom very 
large, usually follow the event ; but this is by no means 
the rule where the Crown is concerned. At common 
law the King neither paid or received costs, and though 
this strict rule has been somewhat relaxed by compara- 
tively recent legislation, the present position is far from 
satisfactory. 

We have no space to deal with the many other 
important, if little understood, points of law with which 
Mr. Robertson has packed his pages. Of their use and 
value to lawyers there can be no doubt, and they will 
be the more easily found because of the way in which 
the material is arranged and the excellent index that 
accompanies it. 


NOVELS. 


“Aunt Maud.” By Ernest Oldmeadow. London: 


Richards. 1908. 6s. 

We have seldom met anyone in a novel whom we 
dislike as heartily as Mr. Oldmeadow’s Aunt Maud, 
and the unfortunate part of it is that he believes her to 
be a woman of tare charm and: admirable character. 


She goes far to spoil a story of unusual merit. Her 
niece, whose diary the book is supposed to be, is an 
attractive girl with abundant humour, and the wooing 
of the niece is a pretty little romance, while the absurd 
engaged couple who are on a visit under the same roof 
offer genuine amusement to the observer. But the 
aunt! When she is not explaining her match-making 
plans to the niece in a way which must—and in this 
case did—revolt any normal girl, she is indulging in 
hysterical outbreaks over her own affairs. She has not 
the elementary wit to see that the best plan to make a 
match for a high-spirited and healthy-minded girl is 
not to ask the predestined man on a visit (telling him 
what is expected of him) and to explain to the girl— 
who has never seen him—that she has done this. Yet 
when this appalling person appears on the stage Mr. 
Oldmeadow lowers the footlights and sets his orchestra 
to work on muted strings. The central love-story is 
treated with so much originality and discretion that we 
are at a loss to understand the author’s fiasco over his 
more ambitious portrait. 


‘The Door of Darkness.” By Maude Annesley. London : 
Lane. 1908. 6s. 

Desinit in piscem mulier——. The opening chapters 
of this novel are so good that we recognise with disap- 
pointment the author’s failure to maintain the plausible 
atmosphere of the supernatural which envelops them. 
For a moment we half fancied her about to extend the 
novelist’s province, and construct a convincing romance 
out of the shadows of clairvoyance and magic. But, 
like her predecessors in the same field, Miss Annesley 
secures her most striking effects by imagining mysteries 
which she cannot attempt to explain ; and the reader of 
a novel, like the spectator at a manifestation, wants to 
know how things are done. In this case the reader 
very soon perceives that the central figure in the book 
is an ‘‘ adept ” who has mastered the secret of perpetual 
youth. The love of such a man for a girl bound by the 
normal conditions of human life can be made, and here 
is made, into an interesting romance. But somehow 
Miss Annesley rather mars the éffect by introducing 
occult forces on to her stage. They would have been 
more telling had they been kept in a misty background, 
even though for a moment the reader is thrilled when 
watching the heroine half lift the veil beyond which is 
the secret of vitality. 


‘The Virgin in Judgment.” By Eden Phillpotts. London: 
Cassell. 1908 Gs. 

This story contains a dozen capital portraits of 
rural men and women, dwellers on Dartmoor some 
half-century ago. The lives of the three protagonists 
culminate in tragedy, the legitimate outcome of clash- 
ing temperaments. Rhoda Bowden's affections are all 
centred in her brother David. She is otherwise self- 
contained, almost forbidding, a sort of Devonshire 
Artemis, who shrinks from marriage and from all men 
but David. David has married Madge, who is Rhoda’s 
antithesis, a woman compact of sympathy and love. 
Jealous for her brother’s honour, Rhoda charges Madge 
with unfaithfulness to him. Madge is innocent, but 
unlucky circumstances lend colour to the accusation, 
and Rhoda’s harshness drives her to self-destruction. 
Rhoda learns the truth too late, and loses her brother’s 
love. Here is matter for sadness, but there is mirth 
too, for the author gives us pages of humorous dialogue, 
as well as glimpses of content in many a cottage. We 
feel, as we read, that his touch in characterisation is 
sure and his outlook upon life is sane. These are 
certainly merits, and the more welcome because in 
so much of current fiction their absence has to be 
deplored. 


** Maurice Guest.” By Henry Handel Richardson. 
London: Heinemann. 1908. 6s. 

There is a medical student in this book who is de- 
lighted at the Cogunenig: watching the action of a 
rare poison on a frog. at is very much the position 
into which Mr. Richardson tries to put the reader. 
Maurice Guest is a thoroughly commonplace young 
man from an English provincial town who goes to 
Leipzig to study music. The book is the story of his 
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infatuation for a girl student, the cast-off mistress of | A 


a young Polish musician. Guest catches her on the 
rebound, so to say; the friendship which with great 
difficulty he establishes develops into a stormy liaison, 
and we are spared no detail of his steady moral and 
physical degradation. It is all very clever, and no 
doubt there are women who have the same effect on a 
lover as absinthe or morphia. But really this kind of 
thing has only a pathological interest. If the morals 
and manners of Leipzig musical students, girls as well 
as men, are faithfully represented by Mr. Richardson 
(who seems to know his theme), we imagine that a good 
many innocent parents in England will be greatly 
startled. Louise Dufrayer, the Circe of the story, 
remains a psychological puzzle—unspeakably vile. 


‘*The Suspicions of Ermengarde.” By Maxwell Gray. 
London: Long. 1908. 6s. 


It is too much to ask us to believe that a sensible 
man and distinguished author would disguise himself 
with a false beard and spectacles, and secretly ac- 
company his wife abroad for the purpose of watching 
over her, unknown to and unsuspected byher. The plot 
of Maxwell Gray’s last book is made up of foolish 
impossible stratagems and mysteries, and Ermengarde 
is a most tiresome heroine. Evidently the author 
wanted to write a story about Monte Carlo and its 
neighbourhood, but was not very clear as to the story 
itself, which is an incoherent piece of work, with one 
quite incomprehensible character, a young Vicomte de 
Vieuxbois, who disguises himself as a waiter. There 
are pleasant descriptions of scenery, and one or two 
clever character-studies, so that the story is readable if 
unconvincing. 


“ The Quests of Paul Beck.” By A. McDonnell Bodkin 
K.C. London: Unwin. 1908. 6s. 


Two or three of these ‘‘ thrilling detective stories ” are 
far-fetched and impossibly melodramatic, but amongst 
the collection are very fair specimens of this particular 
type of sensational tale, which may be relied on to 
beguile the tedium of a railway journey for travellers 
not exacting in their literary taste. 


AUTUMN LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In Mr. Murray's list of autumn publications not the least 
notable book is “Collectivism: a Study of some of the 
Leading Social Questions of the Day”, by Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
abridged and translated by Sir Arthur Clay. “ Reminiscences 
of a Stonemason ” is the autobiography of a working man who 
was born in the ’forties and brought up in an infant orphanage. 
His experience covers America as well as England, and he 
gives his views on the changes in the condition of labour in 
both countries. “ The Inner Life of the United States” is by 
Monsignor Count Vay de Vaya and Luskod, who went out to 
the United States in an emigrant ship in order to study the 
social and economic aspects not only of the lowest classes of 
workers and emigrants, but of all grades of society. The 
“Correspondence of George Canning and some Intimate 
Friends” contains hitherto unpublished letters, jeux d’esprit, 
and other items of George Canning, Charles Bagot, the 
Marquess Wellesley, Lord Lyttelton, John Hookham Frere, 
Stratford Canning, and many others. The volume is edited 
by Captain Josceline Bagot. A new volume to be added to 
the “ Progressive Science” series is “The Problem of Age, 
Growth, and Death”, a study of Cytomorphosis, based on 
lectures at the Lowell Institute, March 1907, by Charles S. 
Minot LL.D. “ Murray’s Illustrated Bible Dictionary ”, edited 
by the Rev. William C. Piercy, has been for some time in 
preparation, and Mr. Murray hopes shortly to publish it in 
one volume. Although similar in size and scope to Sir William 
Smith’s well-known “Concise Bible Dictionary”, it will bea 
new work popular in character, but based on all the most 
recent discoveries of scholarship and antiquarian research. 
“The Waters of Jordan” is the title of Horace Annesley 
Vachell’s new novel. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish to-day Dr. James 
Gairdner’s “ Lollardy and the Reformation in England”. This 
work provides a more complete elucidation of various subjects 
that, from considerations of space, could not be fully treated by 
Dr. Gairdner in his work on “The English Church in the 
Sixteenth Century”. Messrs. Maemillan’s list is compre- 
hensive. In it will be found Professor J. B. Bury’s ‘The 


ncient Greek Historians” (Harvard Lectures) ; the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue’s “ The County Lieutenancies and the Army, 1803- 


“1814”; Mr. W. Warde Fowler’s “ Social Life at Rome in the Age 


of Cicero”; Sir Charles Bruce’s “ Problems of Crown Colony 
Administration”, treated under the headings of Government, 
Legislation, Judiciary, Religion, Education, Health, Labour, 
Organisation of Industry, Transport, Finance, and Defence ; 
“William Haigh Brown, sometime Master of Charterhouse”, 
a short Biographical Memoir by some of his Pupils, edited by 
Harold E. Haig Brown; and a new volume in the English 
Men of Letters series on “ William Morris”, by Alfred Noyes ; 
Volume II.—carrying us from Shakespeare to Crabbe—of 
Professor George Saintsbury’s “ A History of English Prosody 
from the Twelfth Century to the Present Day”; Mr. Austin 


| Dobson’s “ De Libris”, prose and verse, illustrated by Hugh 


Thomson and Kate Greenaway ; “ The Book of the Pearl”, 
by Dr. G. F. Kunz and Dr. C. H. Stevenson, with one hundred 
full-page plates, showing every point of interest relating to 
pearls—their use as objects of ornamentation, past and present ; 
their decorative utility; their origin, growth and structure ; 
their artistic and commercial values ; the care and treatment 
necessary to preserve their lustre and beauty ; and the history 
and methods of their principal fisheries throughout the world ; 
“Herculaneum, Past, Present, and Future”, by Dr. Charles 
Waldstein and Leonard Shoobridge M.A.; Dr. Richard 
Spruce’s “ Notes of a Botanist on the Amazon and Andes”, 
being records of travel on the Amazon and its tributaries, the 
Trombetas, Rio Negro, Uaupés, Casiquari, Pacimoni, Huallaga, 
and Pastasa, as also to the cataracts of the Orinoco, along the 
eastern side of the Andes of Peru and Ecuador, and the shores 
of the Pacific, during the years 1849-1864, edited and completed, 
by means of journals, letters, unpublished manuscripts, and 
other materials, by Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace F.R.S.; “A 
Commentary on the Holy Bible”, by various writers, edited by 
the Rev. J. R. Dummelow; Sir Henry J. Wrixon’s “The 
Religion of the Common Man”; and Dr. E. Westermarck’s 
second volume on “ The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas”. In the department of fiction Messrs. Macmillan 
promise B. L. Putnam Weale’s “ The Forbidden Boundary and 
other Stories”, F. Marion Crawford’s “The Diva's Ruby”, 
Rhoda Broughton’s “ Mamma”, Ouida’s last novel “ Helianthus”, 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s “The Red City” (a novel of the 
second Administration of Washington), and a fortnightly 
volume in the first collected edition of the novels of Henry 
James, with a new preface and a frontispiece in photogravure 
to each volume. Among the Christmas Books which Messrs. 
Macmillan announce is Mrs. Molesworth’s “ Fairies—of Sorts”. 


Messrs. Longmans and Co. will issue “‘ The Journal of Elizabeth 
Lady Holland”, roughly from 1791 to 1811, edited by the Earl 
of Ilchester ; a collection of Lecky’s Essays on History, the 
Empire, Carlyle, Madame de Staél, Queen Victoria, Old Age 
Pensions and other subjects ; “A History of English Journalism 
to the Foundation of the ‘Gazette’”, by J. B. Williams, an 
account on a scale never before attempted of the origin and 
early history of English newspapers ; “ In Morocco with General: 
d@’Amade ”, by Major Rankin, illustrated with photographs taken 
in the field, and a pen-and-ink sketch of Abd-el-Aziz by Mr. W. B. 
Harris ; “ A Memoir of Thomas George, Earl of Northbrook”, 
by Bernard Mallet, who has received valuable assistance from 
Lord Cromer, Sir Edward Grey, and others ; “ The Maid of 
France”, being the story of the life and death of Jeanne d’Arc, 
by Andrew Lang ; an Albany Edition of “ The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay”, by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, with fresh 
notes, several additional appendices, and a new chapter giving 
a selection, some parts of which have never yet been published, 
from the remarks pencilled by Macaulay on the blank spaces 
of volumes that he read ; “Life and Sport in Hampshire”, by 
G. A. B. Dewar, illustrated by Archibald Thorburn and others ; 
and “Memorials of Two Sisters: Susanna and Catherine 
Winkworth”, edited by their niece, Margaret J. Shaen. Miss 
Shaen’s book will appeal to all who are interested in the religious 
life of England in the ’fifties and ’sixties, and will contain 
letters from Maurice, James Martineau, Baron Bunsen, Mazzini, 
and Charlotte Bronté. 


Among the forthcoming publications of the Oxford University 
Press are John Stow’s “Survey of London”, edited, with an 
introduction and notes, by C. L. Kingsford ; “ Folk-Memory ; 
or, The Continuity of British Archeology ”, by Walter Johnson ; 
“ The Ethical Aspect of Evolution”, regarded as the parallel 
growth of opposite tendencies, by W. Bennett ; “ The Physics 
of Earthquake Phenomena”, by C. G. Knott; and “The 
Management of Private Affairs”, by Joseph King, F. T. R. 
Bigham, M. L. Gwyer, Edwin Cannan, J. S. C. Bridge, and 
A. M. Latter. In the Oxford Library of Translations will 
be included “Virgil”, translated by John Jackson; Plato’s 
“ Republic”, translated, with an introduction and analysis, by 
Benjamin Jowett ; “ Hesiod”, translated, with an introduction 
and appendices, by A. W. Mair; “Statius Silve”, translated, 
with an introduction and notes, by D. A. Slater ; and S. Bernard 
on “Consideration”, translated, with introduction and notes, 
by George Lewis. 


(Continued on page x.) 
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SMITH, ELDER AUTUMN LIST 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
DIANA MALLORY. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” “The Marriage of William Ashe,” “David Grieve,” &c. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Diana is a divine creature Aberdeen Free Press.—“ In this, her latest work, From the Liverpool Daily Post. — ‘‘‘ Diana 
—glowing and brilliant in the sunshine, sweet and | Mrs. Humphry Ward has given usa brilliant novel, Mallory’ is a great book, great in the charm, cor- 


* : | deriving not a little of its interest from its reference : 
| to present political issues, but owing its main excel- and of its style, great in the 
mee hen ne Se Oe seen lence to the story itself and to the study of charac- fascinating skill with which its story is unfolded, 
of adequacy afd finish to the reading of this novel. ter which it presents. ‘Diana Mallory’ can be read 
y great in its swift and dazzling flashes of portraiture. 
They are the evidences of a singularly wide and | with pleasure and with absorbing interest as a story, It OF 
catholic interest in the movement of the age in its for, like everything from Mrs. Ward's pen, it is 5 oS ee pe : 
— iring motives and in its fruits of temperament well coustructed, ably developed, and ad philosophic —, but as a story of intense and 
tendency.” written. compelling tune interest.” 
WROTH. By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. THE GREEN PARROT. 
Guardian.—‘‘ This bewitching romance . . . Few living novelists have a By BERNARD E. J. CAPES, Author of “ The Secret in the Hill,” 
wealth of imagination such as appears in this work, and fewer still know so “A Castle in Spain,” &c. (October 1. 


well how to handle their material.” 


A PAWN IN THE GAME. THE HOUSE OF THE CRICKETS. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, LL.D. By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “ Love of Sisters,” “ Her 
Daily Telegraph.—'' A book to be cordially recommended, both to those Ladyship,” &c. (Octobcr 8. 


who enjoy a good story and to those who enjoy adventure.” 


By DOROTHEA DEAKIN, Author of ‘‘The Smile of Malinda,” 


By Sir A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘‘The White Company,” | “The Poet and the Pierrot,” &c. [October 8. 
‘Sir Nigel,” &c. With a Frontispiece. [Just published. 

CATHERINE’S CHILD. THE WOUNDS OF A FRIEND. 
By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, Author of “ Deborah of By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY, Author of “ Cornet 
Tod’ Peter’ Mother,” &e. _ (October 1. Strong. of Ireton' s Horse,” &c. me 


New Work by the Aether of “**The Upton Letters,’’ “‘ “From a College 
Window,’’ &c. 


AT LARGE. By ARTHUR Cc. BENSON, C.V.0. Large post 8vo. 78. 6d. net. [Ready os on October i. 


MY FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE, | BLACKSTICK PAPERS. 
And Other Original Rescitations. 3 EDWARD a By LADY RITCHIE. Mostly Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine 
TURNER. Being Specially Revised Selections 4 om “ T Leaves,” and the Vew Quarter y. With Portraits. Large post 8vo. 68. net. 
ont ont Other Untruthful Stories,” and M [ln the press. 

| EPISODES IN THE LIVES OF 

THE EARLY HISTORY of THE TORIES, a sHROPSHIRE LASS AND LAD. 
From the Accession of Charlies Il. to the Death of By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKE Auth: f Th 
William tit. (1660-1702). By C. 8. ROVLANCE KENT, New Cinderella,” “ Spring in a Shropshire Abbey,” 
Trinit Oxford, and of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. [/n the press. 
12s. je net (October 1. 


THE HUMAN WOMAN. 
By LADY GROVE, Author of “‘ The Social Fetich,” &c. Demy 8vo. 
5s. net. [ln the press. 


THE MAN OF THE MASK: 


A Study in the Bye-ways of Very 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY 


During the tatter half of the 19th Century. By 
General Sir RICHARD HARRISON, G.C.B., Author of “The 
Officer’s Memo. Book,” &c. With Illustrations. Demy 2vo. 108. 6d. 


College, Oxford, and Trinity, College, Cambridge. Chamberlain 
lege, Oxford, an rinit e, mbridge. ai 
CHATEAU AND COUNTRY Senter to H.H. Pope Pius IX. thor of ‘‘The Po; oan ihe 
LIFE IN FRANCE. | Ordinal,” “‘ St. Peter at Rome,” &e. Large post 8vo. PP — net. 
} the press. 
MARY KING WADDINGTON, Author of ‘Letters of a | 
Di lomat's Wife,” “Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” &c. With THE STORY OF MAJORCA AND 
Illustrations. 8vo. 108. 6d. net. [October 10. | MINORCA. By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., 


P.R.8., Author of M Richard III. : His Life and Character Reviewed i in 
the Light of Recent Research,” “‘ King Edward VI. : an Appreciation,” 


On. ‘THE COROMANDEL COAST. 


y Mrs. F. E. PENNY, Author of “The Inevitable Law,” &c. | &c. Small demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. (<n the press. 
demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. (Ready in October, | 
PERCY PRELATE AND POET. SELECTED SPEECHES, Political and 
1cE ICE C. C. GAUSSEN, Author of “A Later P. “A Forensic. By Sir EDWARD CLARKE, K.C., Solicitor General, 
f Wit Wisdom,” &e. With a Preface by Si 1886-1892, Author of ‘‘ The Chronicle of pocelin of Brakelond,” Bury 
DOUGLAS. “With Photogravare pd ‘d Half-Tone Chronicles of the Thirteenth Century,” ‘Treatise on the Law of 
Illustrations. Small demy 8vo. 108+ 6d. net. piece the Extradition,” &c. Small demy 8vo. 78. Gd. net. preparation. 
MEGGIE : a Day-Dream. THE LIFE OF MIRABEAU. 
Lady ALGERNON PERCY. With 8 Full-page Illustrations By &. G. TALLEMTYAE, Author of * The Life of Voltaire,” “ The 
F. D. BEDFORD. Crown 8vo. 6s. October. Voltaire,” &c. With Illustrations. demy 8vo. 
net. n preparation. 
MEMORIES OF HALF-A-CENTURY. 
A Record of Friendships. By #.C. LEHMANN, ~.P.,| THE ORIGIN OF THE SENSE OF 
Author of “Harry Fludyer at Cambridge,” “‘The Sun-Child,” &c. BEAUTY. By FELIX CLAY, Architect to the Board of Education, 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. Author of ‘* Modern School Buildings, Elementary and Secondary,” &c. 
(/n the press. Large post 8vo. 6. net. (/n preparation. 


RE-ISSUE_OF THE 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 
IN TWEEN TY-TT Wo YOoOLuUM™MES. 
Cloth, gilt top, 15/— net each ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 21/- net each. 
VOLUMES I.-VII. now ready. VOLUME VIII. (GLOVER-HARRIOTT) ready October 10, 
and a Volume will be published each month until the complet.on of the Edition in DECEMBER 1909. 
The Atheneum of March 28, in reviewing the first volume of the Re-issue, said :—‘‘ The series has long been appreciated by every scholar who has had 
anything to Ne with the history or biography of his own country. The popular writer appears learned by its means, and the expert differs from its results and 


verdicts with trepidation. It is a monument of wonderful organisation and scho'arly restraint, and its mere existence in this age of hasty and ill-considered 
compilation is an encouragement to the ‘ honourable minority’ who head not auemp their work, and know what real research and criticism are. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Messrs. Cha and Hall are collecting Mr. W. B. Yeats’ 
Complete Works in Verse and Prose, in eight volumes. The 
edition will contain portraits by John S. Sargent R.A., Signor 
Mancini, Charles Shannon, J. B. Yeats. It will b> printed at 
the Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon, and the works 
will be divided : Vol. I., Poems Lyrical and Narrative ; Vols. 
Il., III. and IV., Plays; Vol. V., The Celtic Twilight, and 
Stories of Red Hanrahan ; Vol. VI., Ideas of Good and Evil ; 
Vol. VII., The Secret Rose, John Sherman, and Dhoya ; 
Vol. VIII., Miscellanies ; the last comprising (1) a series of 


papers bearing the title “ Discoveries”, (2) various critical 
essays. A Bibliography of the author’s writings will be supplied 


by Allan Wade. Other volumes in Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s 
list are “ Memories and Moods of an Old Sportsman”, by W. B. 
Woodgate ; “The Gay Gordons: some Strange Adventures 
of an Historic Family”, by J. M. Bulloch ; two anthologies (1) 
“The Magic Casement”, a book of fairy poems, giving glimpses 
of the world beyond the casement, selected and arranged with 
introduction by Alfred Noyes, (2) “ The Minstreisy of Isis”, an 
anthology of poems relating to Oxford and all phases of Oxford 
life, selected and arranged by J. B. Firth ; “ Dramas and Diver- 
sions”, by W. L. Courtney ; Charles G. Harper’s “ Half-Hours 
with Highwaymen”, being picturesque biographies and tradi- 
tions of the knights of the road, illustrated by Paul Hardy and 
by the author, and from old prints ; “ The Life and Times of 
Simon Fraser: Lord Lovat”, by W. C. Mackenzie ; and new 
and cheaper editions of “ My Life: a Record of Events and 
Opinions”, by Alfred Russel Wallace, and “ Women of the 
Church of England”, by Mrs. Aubrey Richardson. Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall’s new novels include Maurice Hewlett’s 
“ Halfway House: a Comedy of Degrees” ; Arnold Bennett’s 
“The Old Wives’ Tale”; Ella Macmahon’s “ The Court of 
Conscience” ; and Percy White’s “The Rescuer”. 


- Messrs. Smith, Elder have some interesting volumes forth- 
coming during October or very shortly after. Among them are 

. “At Large”, by Arthur C. Benson ; “ The Early History of the 
‘@ Tories, from 1660 to 1702”, by C. B. Roylance Kent; “ Re- 
collections of a Life in the British Army”, by General Sir 
Richard Harrison G.C.B.; “The Man of the Mask: a Study 

q in the By-ways of History”, by the Very Rev. Arthur Stapylton 
a Barnes M.A. ; “ The Life of Mirabeau”, by S. G. Tallentyre ; 
< “Percy, Prelate and Poet”, by Alice C. C. Gaussen, with a 

: Preface by Sir George Douglas ; “ Episodes in the Lives of a 

‘ Shropshire Lass and Lad”, by Lady Catherine Milnes-Gaskell ; 

“The Human Woman”, by Lady Grove; “The Story of 

Majorca and Minorca”, by Sir Clements R. Markham K.C.B., 

F.R.S. ; “Selected Speeches: Political and Forensic”, by Sir 

Edward Clarke K.C. ; “ Chateau and Country Life in France ”, 

by Mary King Waddington ; “On the Coromandel Coast”, by 

| Mrs. Frank Penny ; and “ The Origin of the Sense of Beauty ”, 

| by Felix Clay, Architect to the Board of Education. The new 
$ fiction which Messrs. Smith, Elder have nearly ready comprises 

“ Catherine’s Child”, by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture; “The 

: Green Parrot”, by Bernard E. J. Capes; “ The House of the 

. Crickets ”, by Katherine Tynan ; “ Tormentilla : The Road to 


f Gretna Green”, by Dorothea Deakin ; and “The Wounds of 
y a Friend”, by Dora Greenwell McChesney. 

: _ Messrs. Blackwood have fixed next Monday for the publica- 
j tion of Mr. Perceval Gibbon’s new story “ Salvator ”. 


From Messrs. Constable's list we select “The Making of 
Canada, 1763-1814”, by A. G. Bradley, the author of “The 
Fight with France for North America” ; “In the Days of the 
Councils ”, by Eustace J. Kitts, who deals with the question of 
Church reforms in the twelfth century ; “An Historical Intro- 
duction to the Marprelate Tracts ”, by W. M. Pierce ; “ The 
Declaration of Indulgence, 1672”: a Study in the Rise of 
Organised Dissent, by Frank Bate M.A., with an Introduction 
by C. H. Firth M.A. ; “ Aeneas Silvius, Pope Pius II.”, by 
W. Boulting; “Human Nature in Politics”, by Graham 
Wallas ; “ Nadir Shah”, by Sir H. Mortimer Durand ; “ Six 
Masters of Disillusion”, by Algar Thorald ; “ Plays, Acting 
and Music”, a book of theory by Arthur Symons ; “ English 
Heraldic Book Stamps”, by Cyril Davenport F.S.A. ; “The 
Secrets of our National Literature” : Chapters in the History 
of the Anonymous and Pseudonymous Writings of our Country- 
men, by William Prideaux Courtney; “First and Last 
Things”, by H. G. Wells. Messrs. Constable’s new novels 
include “ Lewis Rand”,Jby Mary Johnston ; and “ Maya”, by 
P. Laurence Oliphant 


The first announcement on Mr. William Heinemann’s autumn 
list is “ The Life of James McNeill Whistler”, by E. R. and 
J. Pennell. Mr. Heinemann will also issue, among other works, 
“The Development of Modern Art”, a comparative study of 
the formative arts, being a contribution to a new system of 
5 zsthetics, by Julius Meier-Graefe, from the German by Florence 
Simmonds and George W. Chrystal ; “ Dan to Beersheba ”, by 
Archibald R. Colquhoun; “My Story”, by Hall Caine; 
“Romances of the French Revolution”, by G. Lenotre; 
“Recollections of Baron de Frénilly, Peer of France, 1768- 
1828,” edited with an introduction and notes by Arthur Chuquet, 


translated by Frederic Lees ; “Art in the British Isles”, by 
Sir Walter Armstrong, the first of a series which is to deal with 
the art of various countries and times. 


Messrs. A. and C. Black as usual are making a feature of books 
illustrated in colours, such as “ From Damascus to Palmyra”, 
by John Kelman; “John Pettie R.A.”, by Martin Hardie ; 
“The Flowers and Gardens of Japan”, painted by Ella Du 
Cane, described by Florence Du Cane; “Ancient Tales and 
Folk-lore of Japan”, by Richard Gordon Smith, who has col- 
lected the stories during many years of travel in Japan ; “ New 
Zealand ”, painted by the brothers F. and W. Wright, described 
by the Hon. W. P. Reeves, High Commissioner for New 
Zealand ; “ Haunts of Ancient Peace”, by Alfred Austin, con- 
taining full-page illustrations in colour by Agnes Locke ; “The 
Light Side of Egypt”, painted and described by Lance 
Thackeray. There seems to be no end to the Besant books on 
London, and Messrs. Black have ready anotherc—“ London in 
the Nineteenth Century ”. 


Messrs. Methuen’s new list includes Dr. Bode’s “ Florentine 
Sculptors of the Renaissance”, translated by Miss Jessie 
Haynes, which will be added to their series of “Classics of 
Art”. Dr. Bode is the Director of the German National 
Gallery. The fifth and final volume of Alexandre Dumas’ 
Memoirs will be ready shortly. Messrs. Methuen are starting 
their “Romantic History” series, which is edited by Major 
Hume, with “Two English Queens and Philip”, by Major 
Hume himself, who tells the story of the desperate attempts of 
Philip II. of Spain to save his country and his cause by 
obtaining control of English policy under the two Tudor 
Queens. 


Messrs. Bell have just issued a book that during the coming 
season will probably secure even more attention than last 
years “ Peter Pan Picture Book”—that is “The Pinafore 
Picture Book”, in which the story of H.M.S. “ Pinafore” is 
told by Sir W. S. Gilbert, and illustrated by Miss A. B. 
Woodward, who did the Peter Pan pictures. Mr. J. Holland 
Rose has written the “Life of William Pitt” in two volumes. 
Mrs. Ewing’s “ Six to Sixteen” and “A Flat Iron for a Farth- 
ing” are being added to the Queen’s Treasure series, and a 
companion book to “ Pewter Plate” will be “ Sheffield Plate : 
its History, Manufacture and Art”, by H. N. Veitch. The 
last volume in Mr. Temple Scott’s edition of Swift will be ready 
immediately. 


Messrs. Jack have purchased “Pannell’s Reference Book” 
and will re-issue it as “ Jack’s Reference Book”. The book 
has already made a place for itself; it consists of over a 
thousand pages of small type, and by keeping the type stand- 
ing the publishers will be able to issue new and up-to-date 
editions as often as necessary. The same publishers announce 
the issue in parts of a selection of representative pictures in 
the National Gallery. The collection, printed in large size and 
full colours, will cover every country and school, the editors 
being : Italian, Mr. Paul G. Konody; English, Mr. Maurice 
Brockwell ; Dutch, Mr. F. W. Lippmann. They will contribute 
critical and explanatory notes. Messrs. Jack are also about 
to publish “ New Zealand”, by Reginald Horsley, and “ India ”, 
by Victor Surridge, in their “Romance of Empire” series. In 
October they promise “ Scottish Painting: Past and Present”, 
by James L. Caw, Director of the National Galleries of Scotland, 
who covers three hundred years of Scottish art. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus—who have this week issued Mr. 
Swinburne’s “The Age of Shakespeare”—will have ready in 
October Mr. Wilfrid Raynal’s edition in modern English of 
Thomas A Kempis’ “ Of the Imitation of Christ” as translated 
by Richard Whytford ; a new edition of J. W. Arnold’s “ The 
Little Flowers of S. Francis of Assisi”; a topo raphical 
history of the city of S. Francis by Mrs. Robert Goff, with an 
essay on the influence of the Franciscan Legend on Italian 
Art by J. Kerr-Lawson ; “ Venice in the Eighteenth Century ”, 
by Philippe Monier, and “The Colour of Paris”, by MM. les 
Académiciens Goncourt, translated by M. D. Frost and 
iHustrated in colours by Yoshio Markino. Messrs. Chatto 
have many art books in preparation. 


Messrs. Allen are publishing Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
new volume to be called “ Problems of To-day”. Mr. Carnegie 
is particularly interested in the books which Mr. Keir Hardie 
and Mr. Philip Snowden have lately written on Socialism, and 
discusses many of the points they raise. Lord Dunsany’s book 
“The Sword of Welleren”, a volume of Miss Jane Barlow’s 
poems, and Mrs. Anna Lee Merritt’s book on Gardens will 
appear through the same firm. Mrs. Merritt is t»e painter of 
the famous pictur: “ Love Locked Out” which the Chantrey 
Bequest purchased. 


Mr. Edward Arnold will publish on October 7 the Remi- 
niscences of Mrs. George Cornwallis West (Lady Randol 
Churchill). Mrs. West does not believe in reticence. S 
says: “ Having been favoured by Providence with delightful 
and absorbing experiences, having travelled all over the world 


(Continued on page xii.) 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


HANNAH E. PIPE 
By ANNA M. STODDART 15s. net. 


THE STORY OF ESTHER 
By MAUD OXENDEN 6s. 


THE HERITAGE 
By SYDNEY ©. GRIER 6s. 


REALITY 


By MARGARET PATERSON 6s. 


Books IY.-XII. 


COMPLETING 


DRAKE: an ENGLISH EPIC 


Ay ALFRED NOYES 6s. net. 


NEXT WEEK 


SALYVATOR 


By PERCEVAL GIBBON 6s. 


THE FEAR OF LIFE 
By GERALD MAXWELL 6s. 


Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


MR. EVELEIGH NASH’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ROUSSEAU 


AND THE WOMEN HE LOVED. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 
Author of ‘‘George Sand and Her Lovers.” Demy 8vo. Portraits. 


15s. net. 


THE MAKING OF CARLYLE 


By R. S. CRAIG. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. : 

“A sterli of Carlyle criticis: finely written and 
“A dignified and deeply interesting study.” —Tue Datty TELecrarn. 


TWO VERY INTERESTING VOLUMES 


of French Memoirs are 


THE WIFE OF LAFAYETTE 


By M. M. CRAWFORD. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 


15s. net, and 
Bon THE 
KING WHO NEVER REIGNED 


By JOSEPH TURQUAN and others. Demy 8vo. 
ustrated. 165s. net. 


The dramatic story of Louis XVII. 


EVELEIGH NASH, Fawside House, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


“ Kissing don’t last; Cookery do.”—Grorce MeEReEpITH. 


The “365” Series « 
Cookery Books. 


| 1. 365 Breakfast Dishes. 


tastefully bound 3. 365 Dinner a 

in red cloth, 4. 365 Dessert PS 
1s. 


5. 365 Breads and Biscuits. 
6. 365 Cakes and Cookies. 
ll 7. 365 Supper Dishes. 


net each. 


These handy little volumes provide dainty and appetising dishes 
for each meal for every day in the year. 


The recipes have been selected to suit the various seasons, and 
are thoroughly practical. They will be found of great assistance 
to those who have in charge the preparation of meals, and will be 
welcomed by all lovers of good cuisine. 


They contain just such information as will be helpful and 
invaluable to every housekeeper. 


Dean’s Rag and other Toy Books 


are in great demand. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


LONDON: 
DEAN & SON, Ltd., 106a Fleet St., E.C. 


READY OCTOBER 7. 


THE NEW ANNUAL. 
Price One Shilling net. 


THE ODD VOLUME. 


LITERARY AND ARTISTIC. 
Edited by B. W. MATZ. 
THEMOST REMARKABLE) SHILLINGSWORTH EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


THE ODD VOLUME isa oltenien of Stories, Poems, Articles, and pices 
by the foremost Writers and Artists of the day, and is published i in aid of the funds 
of Tue NaTionat Book Trapge Provipent 


It contains 8 |CHARMING to apy in 
the now popular Guinea Colour Books, fro gs by B Shaw, George 
Baxter, C. E. Brock, Yoshio Markino. Pa Paul” Woodroffe, A, H. Hallam 
Murray, F. de Haenan. 


LITERARY CONTENTS. 


Woodiand Peace: a Poem. By Georce Merepirn, O.M. 

Elljah’s Goblet: «Story. By ZANGWILL. 

Tact: a Poem. Hose Ag 

The Guide: a Stor ASON, 

Give me the Light a Poem. Sie Parker, M.P. 

A Society Motor-dog: a Story. By F. Anstey. 

The of Wales: a Poem. By Atrrep Noves. 

A Note on George Baxter. = T. Courtney Lewis. 

Lifes: an Oxford Story. By Kesre Howarp 

The Squire at Vauxhall: a Ballad. By Austix Dosson. 

Siesta in Sicily. By W. L. Courtney, M.A., LL-D. 

* Seek, and Ye Shall Find”: a Poem. by Marie CORELLI. 

Cricket in Dyke Hole: a Story. by CuLtum. 

Tere Baliad of a Book Reviewer. By G. K. CuEesTeRTON. 

The Milier’s Meadow : a Poem. Words by T. THORNBURY. 
k not with Gems: a Song. ords by T. H. Bayty. Music by 

By A Ww. 

n ur’s untry. By ArtHur WavuG 

Our First Turkey: a Story. Wee Macgregor 

Fountain Court: a Poem. By Sr. OHN Lucas. 

A Wallachian vena in Transylvania. By Baroness Orczy. 

The W @ia ded on Fact. By H. Peart Humpury. 

The Fascination 2 Books. By JoserH SHAYLOR. 

A Prayer. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


327 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS ve 


. Stam 
pe, Lawson W M. Whitwell. 
9 ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Lrp. 
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and met many of the most distinguished people of my genera- 
tion, why should I not record all that I can about them, and 
about the stirring things I have seen or shared in doing? I 
have done so.” On the same day Mr. Arnold will issue Miss 
Sedgwick’s new novel “ Amabel Channice”. “Eighteen Years 
in Uganda and East Africa”, by Bishop Tucker of Uganda, 
and “On Safari: Big-Game Hunting in British East Africa, 
with Studies in Bird Life”, by Abel Chapman, are two other 
books which Mr. Arnold has in hand. 


Mr. John Lane's long list of autumn announcements includes 
“Napoleon and the Archduke Charles”, a history of the 
Franco-Austrian campaign in the valley of the Danube in 
1809, by F. Loraine Petre, who has already given us two 
books on Napoleon’s campaigns ; and “ Louis Napoleon and 
the Genesis of the Second Empire”, being a life of Napoleon III. 
down to the date of his election to the Presidency of the 
Republic in 1848, by F. H. Cheetham. “ Two Dianas in 
Alaska”, by Agnes Herbert and a Shikari, is a record of the 
further adventures of the Two Dianas of Somaliland fame. 
Miss Herbert and her companions chartered a sealing 
schooner, which they left at the mouth of the Kuskoqwim on 
the Behring Sea. They trekked across the Divide to the 
mountainous district lying between the Kuskoqwim and 
Sushitna rivers, and so made their way down to the Pacific 
Coast. Another book of travel is “Kashmir: the Land of 
Streams and Solitudes”, by P. Pirie, illustrated by H. R. Pirie. 
Author and artist had special permits from the Government of 
India, thus being enabled to cover ground often forbidden to 
the ordinary traveller. “Birds of the Plains”, by Douglas 
Dewar—a study of Indian birds—is, we are told, “one long 
protest against the dogmatism of modern Darwinism”. “ Some 
Women Loving or Luckless”, by Teodor de Wyzewa, trans- 
lated from the French by C. H. Jeaffreson, deals with some of 
the wives of King Henry VIII., Caroline Matilda (the victim 
of the Struensee), Mary Queen of Scots, Mary Wollstonecraft, 
Costanza Monti and other women who loved “ not wisely but 
too well”. “The ‘Londons’ of the British Fleet : Events and 
Deeds of Arms in the Annals of a Name of old renown at 
Sea”, by Edward Fraser, just issued, tells not only the story 
of battleships bearing the name of “London”, but what 
Londoners have done for the Navy in the past. 


The winner of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s First Novel competition 
has been announced, and the book will naturally figure promi- 
nently in the publisher's autumn arrangements. It is called 
“ The Woman and the Sword”, and is by “ Rupert Lorraine”. 
Among Mr. Unwin’s autumn books are “Pre-Historic 
Rhodesia”, an examination of the ethnological and archzo- 
logical evidences as to the origin and age of rock mines and 
stone buildings, with a gazetteer of medizval South-East Africa, 
by R. N. Hall, author of “The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia”, 
who intends the work to be a reply to the conclusions of Dr. 
Randall Maciver as to the origin and age of the Rhodesian 
ruins and gold mines ; “The Rise and Progress of the South 
American Republics ”, by George W. Crichfield ; “ The Evolu- 
tion of Modern Germany”, by W. Harbutt Dawson ; a new 
edition of “ My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus”, by A. F. 
Mummery, with illustrations by Joseph Pennell and others, 
and introductions by Mrs. Mummery and J. A. Hobson; 
“The Scenery of Sherwood Forest”, with some account 
of the eminent families once resident there, and an essay 
on Robin Hood, by Joseph Rodgers; “The Sisters of 
Napoleon”, edited from the French of Joseph Turquan by 
W. R. H. Trowbridge ; “A Royal Quartette ”, by Mrs. Bearne, 
who deals with Marie Adelaide, Duchess of Burgundy, the 
young Savoyarde Princess of the Court of Louis XIV., Madame 
Adelaide, daughter of Louis XV., Marie Amélie of Naples, 
the exiled Queen of the French, and Maria Luisa, the Spanish 
Infanta who was the puppet and victim of Napoleon ; the third 
volume of J. J. Jusserand’s “Literary History of the English 
People” ; “A Literary History of Russia”, by Professor A. 
Brickner of Berlin, edited by Ellis H. Minns, M.A., translated 
by H. Havelock, M.A.; and “A Literary History of Rome, 
from the Origins to the Close of the Golden Age”, by J. Wight 
Duff, M.A., the last two being new volumes in the Library 
of Literary History.: 


One of Messrs. Dent and Co.'s forthcoming books is “ Memoirs 
of Comte de Rambuteau ”, who was Napoleon’s chamberlain. 
The volume should throw some light upon Napoleon’s cha- 
racter. It will contain many photogravures made specially in 
France. 


Mr. Eveleigh Nash has secured the English rights of the 
Memoirs of Mlle. George, by Paul Cheramy, which he will 
publish under the title “‘ A Favourite of Napoleon”. Mr. Nash 
has also in hand “ Rousseau and the Women he Loved”, by 
Francis Gribble; “The Life of an Empress”—the Empress 
Eugénie—by Frédéric Loliée; ‘The King who Never 
Reigned ”—Louis XVII. ; “The Wife of Lafayette”, by Mrs. 
Macdermot Crawford ; “The Making of Carlyle”, by R. S. 
Craig; and “Problems of the Middle East”, by Angus 
Hamilton. 

(Continued on page xiv.) 


THE BEST NEW FICTION 


READY AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSTALLS. 


THE MYSTERY OF 


A MOTOR CAB. 


By FERGUS HUME, 
Author of ‘* The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c., &c. 


‘* The Mystery of a Motor Cab,” dealing with the murder of 
the driver instead of the passenger, will be found equally as exciting 
and dramatic as the book which made Mr. Hume famous. 


THE LOST PRINCESS. 
By W. F. DIX, 


Author of *‘ The Face in the Girandole,” &c. 


The intrigues of an unscrupulous prince form a lurid setting to 
one of the daintiest love stories ever told. 


ROSALIND AT REDGATE. 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON, 
Author of ‘* The House of a Thousand Candles,” &c. 
Another brilliant novel by this poet author. The principal 
a 


scenes are laid in ‘‘ The House of a Thousand Candles,” and the 
book is practically a sequel to that world-famous story. 


THE SMALLHOLDER. 


By JAMES BLYTH. 


In ‘‘ The Smallholder” Mr. Blyth describes the experiences of 
a London lawyer’s clerk and his family, who follow the advice 
which is now so popular, and go ‘‘ back to the land.” 

Mr. Blyth has succeeded not only in telling a tale of absorbing 
interest, but in giving a much-needed warning to those persons 
who believe that unskilled labour can attain prosperity in the 
villages any more easily than in the towns. 


THE GATE OF SINNERS. 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN. 
**If you don’t go on reading the story you must be very d/asé 
indeed.” — Westminster Gazette. 


“©A novel of which even Mrs. Henry Wood would not have 
been ashamed.” —Standard. 


In the Press. 
THE IRON HEEL. 


By JACK LONDON, 


Author of ‘* The Call of the Wild,” ‘* Love of Life,” &c. 


CHRISTIAN MURDERERS. 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM, 
Author of ‘Ezra the Mormon,” &c., &c. 


The title will convey to many the purport of this story, which 
brings strongly before the reader the crimes frequently enacted in 
the name of Christian Science. 


A ROYAL HOAX. 
By FRED WHISHAW, 
Author of ‘* The Great Green God,” &c. 


BROTHER OFFICERS. 
By HORACE WYNDHAM, 


Author of ‘* The King’s Scarlet,” ‘‘ The Call of the Drum,”’ 
&e., &e. 


LONDON: 
EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 
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From Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn Announcements, 1908. 


AUTHORISED BY MR. WHISTLER. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By E. R. and J. PENNELL. With over 120 Plates in Half-Tone and Photogravure. 2 vols. crown 4to. 36s. net. Also an Edition de. 
Luxe of 150 numbered copies on Japanese paper, £5 5s. net. (Prospectus on application.) 
*,* The litigation over this book has established the fact that it is the Life authorised and planned by Whistler himself, and that it is based on 
material furnished by himself and by his family. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell speak with authority of Whistler as a man, with full appreciation 
as an artist, and it is not too much to claim that this book has artistic and human interest such as few other biographies could have. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN ART. 


A Comparative Study of the Formative Arts. Being a Contribution to a New System of Aesthetics. 
By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS and G. W. CHRYSTAL, M.A. With about 250 IIlus- 
trations. 2 vols, demy 4to. £2 2s. net. (Prospectus on application.) 


MR. RACKHAM’S NEW PICTURES. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With 40 Plates in Colour and numerous Text-Illustrations by 
ARTHUR RACKHAM, R.W.S. Crown 4to. 15s. net. (Prospectus on application.) 


ARS UNA—SPECIES MILLE. 
1.—ART IN THE BRITISH ISLES. By Sir Watrer Armstronc, Director of 


the National Gallery of Ireland. With over 600 Illustrations, crown 8vo. limp cloth, 6s. net. (Prospectus on application.) 

*,* A series of Art Manuals which together will form a universal history of Art from the earliest times to the present day, each one tracing 
the Art of one country or one people. The volumes are illustrated more elaborately than any works of the kind have ever been illustrated 
before. Zhe Series begins with ** Art in the British Isles,” and the following volumes are in preparation :— 


Byzantine Art—The Art of India—Egyptian Art—Fiemish Art—French Art—German Art-The Art of Greece—Art in 
Holland—The Art of China and Japan—Art in North America—Roman Art—The Art of Northern italy—The Art of 
Southern Italy—Spanish and Portuguese Art. 


TUNIS, KAIROUAN, AND CARTHAGE. 


The Mosques—Streets—Cafés—Markets and Bazaars of these ancient Moslem cities, with notes on their origin and historical vicissitudes, and 
the customs, occupations, habits, and superstitions of their people; the ruins of Carthage and other classical cities of Tunisia, and the 
character and beauty of the surrounding landscape. 

Described and Illustrated with about 48 Coloured Plates by GRAHAM PETRIE, R.I. Royal 8vo. 16s. net. Also an Edition de- 
Luxe on hand-made paper with Illustrations mounted, limited to 150 numbered and signed copies, £2 12s. 6d. net. (Prospectus on 
application.) 

JAPAN. Rambles in the Sanctuaries of Art. By Gaston Miceon, Conservateur au 
Musée du Louvre. Profusely Illustrated, 6s. net. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. By Jures Lemairre, of the French Academy. 


Translated by JEANNE MAIRET. Demy 8vo. Ios. net. 


DAN TO BEERSHEBA. Work and Travel in Four Continents. By ArcHiBALD 
R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.G.S., &c. With a Frontispiece from a Painting by H. E. Herxkomer. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Prospectus on application.) 


ROMANCES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By G. LENOTRE, Author of ‘‘ The Flight of Marie Antoinette,” ‘‘The Last Days of Marie Antoinette,” &c. 
Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 20s. net. 


THE REVOLT OF THE “POTEMKIN.” = Reminiscences of CoNnsTANTINE 
FELDMANN. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
*,* This account of the mutiny of the Russian sailors on the ‘* Potemkin,” and the subsequent bombardment of Odessa, is written by an 
eyewitness, and, apart from its political value, will be read with intense interest. 


THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF ROME. 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. Translated by the Rev. A. J. CHayror. Demy 8vo. 6s. net each. 
Vol. 1l.—_THE FALL OF AN ARISTOCRACY. | Vol. 1V.—ROME AND EGYPT. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
Vol. 1.—EMPIRE BUILDERS. | Vol. 11.—_ JULIUS CAESAR. 


MY STORY. By HALL CAINE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
AFTER WATERLOO: Reminiscences of European Travel from 1815 


to 1819. By Major W. E. FRYE. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. (Prospectus on application.) 


THE AUTUMN GARDEN. POEMS. By Epmunp Gossz. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
CONQUERING THE ARCTIC ICE. By Eynar Mixxetsen. Profusely Illustrated 


in Colour and Black-and-White by E. DITLEvsEN. Royal 4to. £1 net. 

*,* Mr. Mikkelsen started on his Arctic voyage with the object of discovering if land existed to the north of Alaska, west of Banks Land and 
Prince Patrick’s Island. This volume is a record of his experiences, difficulties, and dangers, and forms a valuable contribution to the 
literature of Arctic Exploration. 


PERSIA. THE AWAKENING EAST. By W. P. Cresson, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 


1 vol. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE FIJIANS. A Study of the Decay of Custom. By Bast. Tuomson, Author of 
** The Story of Dartmoor Prison.” Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Beprorp Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish in October Mr. 
Douglas Sladen’s new book on “Egypt and the Enylish”. 
Mr. Sladen, who has just returned from an extended tour 
through the country, seeks to show that we are in grave danger 
of losing our hold on Egypt, partly through the action of British 
Governments and partly through the work of native seditionary 
agitation, Mr. Sladen deals with the achievements of adminis- 
tration in the Sudan, and Gordon’s career in Khartoum, it is 
said, will be treated from an entirely fresh point of view. The 
same publishers will have ready next month Justin {Huntly 
McCarthy’s new novel “The Gorgeous Borgial 


Mr. Grant Richards is issuing “The Essays of Michael Lord 
of Montaigne” (John Florio’s translation), edited by Thomas 
Seccombe ; “Empires of the Far East: a Study of Japan 
and its Possessions, of China, Manchuria, and Korea, and of 
the Political Questions of Eastern Asia and the Pacific”, by 
Lancelot Lawton ; “ From Gretna Green to Land’s End”, a 
Literary Journey in England, by K. L. Bates ; “ Rutland Bar- 
rington”, a record of Thirty-five Years’ Experience of the 
English Stage, by Himself, with a preface by Sir W. S. Gilbert ; 
“Health, Strength, and Happiness: a Book of Practical 
Advice”, by C. W. Saleeby M.D. : “ The Menace of Socialism ”, 
by W. Lawler Wilson; and “Some Threepenny Bits”, by 
G. W. E. Russell. 


Messrs. Cassell will publish Mr. Foster Fraser’s new book 
entitled “ Life’s Contrasts”, describing the lives of rich and 
poor in different parts of the world. Mr. Fraser has gleaned 
his material during twenty years of journalism in many lands. 
Mr. W. J. Bean, assistant curator, has written an historical and 
descriptive account of Kew Gardens, to be published under the 
title “The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew”, and Mr. Richard 
Whiteing has a study of “Little People” in all ranks, from 
peer to peasant. 


Mr. Elkin Mathew, besides additions to the Satchel series and 
new editions of the poems of Mary E. Coleridge and Hartley 
Coleridge, will issue “The Shadow of the Raggedstone” (a 
romance of the Malvern Range, twelfth century), by Charles F. 
Grindrod, with cover design by Austin O. Spare; “ London 
Visions”, by Laurence Binyon, collected and augmented ; 
“My Garden”, by J. T. Prior, with large collotype plates ; 
“The Tragedy of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary”, by Arthur 
Dillon ; and “ The Masque of the Grail”, by Ernest Rhys. 


Messrs. Nisbet have ready “Fact and Faith”, a volume of 
Studies, by the Rev. J. G. Simpson, Principal of the Clergy 
School, Leeds ; “ Our Three Classes ”, by Caroline M. Hallett ; 
and Mr. J. F. Bullen’s “Young Nemesis: a Story of Piracy 
for Men and Bovs”. ‘“ The Gist of the Lessons for 1999”, by 
R. A. Torrey, will be issued in October. 


Mr. John Milne’s list is largely made up of novels by Edwin 
Pugh, G. Sidney Paternoster, and others. “The Heart of the 
Wild” is a series of Life Studies from Near and Far by S. L. 
Bensusan, who deals with the water-rat, giraffe, ferret, cuckoo, 
badger, eagle, camel, stork, wild boar, fighting bull, red grouse, 
seal, roebuck and flamingo in their native haunts. 


The Walter Scott Publishing Company, by way, to quote their 
own words, of supplying “an antidote to baneful scrappy 
literature ”, are preparing a new illustrated edition of “ Wilson’s 
Tales of the Borders”, in twenty-four volumes. They are also 
giving a new edition of Ibsen, in six volumes, under Mr. 
Archer’s editorship. 


Mr. Duckworth in December will issue No. 1 of a new half- 
erown monthly, to be called “ The English Review ”. 


For this Week’s Books see page 402. 


The OBLIGATIONS of the LORD’S PRAYER; 
or, What is demanded of Those who say the Lord’s Prayer. 
To all who believe or r~y~ learn to fotone in brotherhood in the things 


of earth as ti ug brotherhood in the things of heaven. 

Mr. Puitir SNowpen, M.P., in a letter to the author, writes : “ I think 

6". have eloquently and powerfully established your premises that the 
ne umanitarian movement of our day is the eternal movement, and identical 


Post free with the message and mission of the Master. You have put some great 
and eternal truths in a most telling and forceful way.” 


GARDEN CITY PRESS Ltd., Printers, Letchworth. 


RECOGNITION AND LIFE IN THE BEYOND. 
By M. KERCHEVER-ARNOLD. 
Should comfort all mourners who believe in the three Church Creeds. 
Limp cloth, Is. net; post free, Is. 1d. 


‘A. TALBOT & CO., 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


ROYAL LOVERS AND MISTRESSES. 


The Romance of Crowned and Uncrowned Kings 4 
and Queens of Europe. 


By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT, Author of ‘‘ The Curse of the 
Romanoffs,” etc. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. net. 


BUBBLES IN BIRDLAND. 


Written by HAROLD SIMPSON. Drawings by 
G. E. SHEPHARD. 
This is one of the cleverest and funniest books for children ever 
produced. It contains 30 full-page coloured Illustrations. 
2s. net. 


KNOWING DOG. 


By E. HARCOURT BURRAGE. Illustrated by ‘ Yorick.” 
2s. 6d. net. 


GLANCINDA. 
A Fairy Tale in Nine Glintings. 
By ““MARDALE.” Drawings by ERNEST SMYTHE. 
2s. 6d. net. 


DEAN SWIFT’S WORKS. 


Bound in a neat cloth binding, and printed on good paper. 
Uniform with the four previous volumes. 2s. net. 
Vol. 5.—_GULLIVER’S TRAVELS IN LILLIPUT 
AND BROBDINGNAG. 
Vol. 6.—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS IN LAPUTA AND 
AMONG THE HOUYHNHNMS. 


New Volumes in 


THE LOTUS LIBRARY. 


Bound in cloth, top edge gilt, 1s. €d. net. Bound in leather, 
2s. net. 
THE MUMMY’S ROMANCE. By THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 
Translated by G. F. MONKSHOOD. 
SALAMMBO, by Gustave FLAuBeRT. Translated by J. W. 
MatTrHeEws. With an Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
THE BLUE DUCHESS. By Paci Bourcer. Trans-f 
lated by ERNEST TRISTAN. 

THE LATIN QUARTER (Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme). 
By HENRY MuRGER. Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE and 
Joun SELWYN. With an Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING FICTION 


BRANDED. . GERALD Biss. 6s. 
SEMIRAMIS.. . EDWARD PEPLE. 6s. 
LITTLE FRANCE . Cyrus TOWNSEND BRADY. 6s. 
A MAID OF HONOUR. RopserT AITKEN. 6s. ; 
HENRY OF NAVARRE. May WYNNE. 6s. 

A BACHELOR’S LOVE STORY 


ANTHONY GRIMM. 6s. 
PATCOLA . ‘ 


. ENA FITZGERALD. 6s. 
OUT OF THE SHADOWS 
HENRY CuRTIES, 6s. 
THE SIN OF THE DUCHESS 
HOUGHTON TOWNLEY. 6s. 
IN THE DAYS OF MARLBOROUGH 
GEORGE LONG. 6s. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE PEAKS 
Strata B. Coucn. 6s. | 
THE ARTIFICIAL GIRL R. W. CoLe. 6s. 


MRS. PENROSE’S PHILOSOPHER 
HAROLD SIMPSON. 6s, 


BRITON LAMBERT. 6s. 
Joun K. Leys. 6s. 


LOVE IN A MAZE 
UNDERGROUND 


Messrs. GREENING leg to inform readers that the following 


s by 
LUCAS CLEEVE 
(Mary WALPOLE) 
can be had at all Libraries : 
THE CARDINAL LADY SUSAN. - 6s 


THE MASCOTTE OF PARK LANE. 65. 
THE LOVE SEEKERS .. 6s. 
THE HOVERERS. 6s. 


THE GREATER LOVE (ix preparation) . ‘ . 6s. 
GREENING & CO., Lrp., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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“NAPOLEON OF 
“ HERETICS” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
NOTTING HILL” AND 


ORTHODOXY 


By G K. CHESTERTON 


5s. net 


Crown octavo 


For those who complain of the book called ‘*‘ Heretics.” . . . In this, the inevitable sequel, 
the modern Gargantuan battles with the worser fallacies and manias of the day. 
Determinism and Pragmatism, Rationalism and Agnosticism, Materialism and Socialism, 
appear as giants successively met and toppled over. Out of the fragments that remain 
ts built up a sane philosophy born of wonder and gratitude. Joy lies in the building ; 
and, even as he builds, Mr. Chesterton, with the simple geniality of his wont, juggles 
the planets in the air and shakes the kosmos warmly by the hand. 


FROM MR JOHN LANE’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NAPOLEON AND THE ARCHDUKE JOHN THE BAPTIST: a Play by HERMANN 


CHARLES. A History of the Franco- Austrian Car paign in the valley SUDERMANN, Author of “ Regina,” “ The Undying Past,” &c,+ 
of the Danube, in 18co. Ry F. LORAINE PETRE, Author of Translated by Beatrice MARSHALL. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
‘* Napoleon's Campaign i in Poland,” Napoleon's Conquest "of Prussia,” 


&c. With 8 Illustrations and 5 Sheets of ‘Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. LE CRIME DE SYLVESTRE BONNARD. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. In English. Demy 8vo. (9X s?in.) 6s. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON. AnD = eencere DU MOURIEZ and the Defence of England against 
OF THE o eing a Life of Napoleon an i 
strations, reproduced | 
porary P the Invasion of England.” Demy 8vo. ars. net. 
ene | AUBREY BEARDSLEY. By Rosert Ross. 
. With a List of Drawings by AYMER VALLANCE, [Illustrated b 
SOME WOMEN LOVING OR LUCK- 


LESS. By TEODOR DE WYZEWA. Translated from the French 
by C. H. JEAFFRESON, M.A. With numerous IIlustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


AUGUSTUS SAINT GAUDENS: Ao 


Soqveciesion. By C. LEWIS HIND. Illustrated with 47 Full-page 


fi Wi 
MEMOIRS of the DUKES OF URBINO. GE 
y inistoun. ew ition, edits A election 
by EDWARD Demy of Legends drawn from VALMIKI'S Sanskrit Poem, The RAMAYANA. 
By FREDERICA MACDONALD. With Illustrations and Cover 


Disign’ By LOCKWOOD KIPLING. Crowe's 6d. net. 
CORNISH CHARACTERS & STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD, M.A., Author of “Devonshire THE ZLONDONS OF THE BRITISH 


Characters.” With numerous Illustrations. Demy $vo. 21s. net. FLEET: How they Faced the Enemy on the Day of Battle and what 
their Story means for us To-day. ~ 4 EDWARD FRASER, Author of 
Cc. 


TWO DIANAS IN ALASKA. By AGNES — of the Fleet,” ith 20 Illustrations, 8 in Colour, 
HERBERT, and a SHIKARI. | ¥ With numerous Illustrations repro- Sun. 
UNDER PETRAIA WITH SOME SAUN- 
BIRDS OF THE PLAINS. By DouGLas of “In a Tuscan Garden.” With [ilus- 
DEWAR, Author of “ Bombay Ducks,” &c. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, Demy 8vo. 10. 64. net. THE CALL OF DAWN AND OTHER 


POEMS. By ESMf C. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. Crown 


HOLLY, YEW AND BOX. With Notes on roy 
By W. DALLIMORE and THOMAS MOORE. JEWEL. With a Frontis- 
jiece in Colour. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF LONG LIFE. J 
By JEAN FINOT. A Translation by HARRY ROBERTS. Deny THE WOMAN IN THE CAR. A Guide for 


8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Women Motorists. By DOROTHY LEVITT. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. , 


MEMOIRS OF A VANISHED THE ONE AND ALA. REOSESR. Serious, 


GENERATION, 1813-1855. 7K by Mrs. WARRENNE Humorous, and ww. MARSHALL 
BLAKE. With an Introduction y ST. HELIER, and STEELE (Editor ~ the “‘ Encore Reciter i With ¢ Hundred Selec- 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. A net. tions. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. net. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD. LONDON & 


NEW YORK. 
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(Messrs. Longmans & (0.'s 


Announcements for Octoher. 


THE LIFE OF 
HENRY IRVING 


By AUSTIN BRERETON. 
With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH | 
LADY HOLLAND (1791-1811). 


Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER. With Portraits. 
2 vols. 8vo. 218. 


MEMORIALS OF TWO SISTERS: 
SUSANNA AND CATHERINE 
WINKWORTH. 


Edited by their Niece, MARGARET J. SHAEN. With 
2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 108. 6d: net. 


Catherine, the younger of these two sisters, is the better known of the 
two, as she translated the famous collection of hymns known as Lyra 

ica. Susan Winkworth was the translator of several important 
works by Baron Bunsen, but her best known work in that direction _ 
that of the Theologia Germanica, issued in 1854, with a Preface by 
Charles Kingsley. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL 
ESSAYS. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. §8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE MAID OF FRANCE: Being the 
Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Arc. 
By ANDREW LANG. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


HENRY STUART, CARDINAL OF 
YORK AND HIS TIMES. 


By ALICE SHIELD, Joint Author (with ANDREW LANG) 
of ‘*The King over the Water.” With Preface by ANDREW 
LANG, and Portraits. 8vo. 


THOMAS GEORGE, EARL OF 


| NORTHBROOK, G.C.S1. A Memoir. 


By BERNARD MALLET. With Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 


‘THE BERNSTORFF PAPERS: 
‘THE LIFE OF COUNT ALBRECHT 
| VON BERNSTORFF. 


-By Dr. KARL RINGHOFFER. Authorised Translation 
by Mrs. CHARLES EDWARD BARRETI-LENNARD and M. W. 
Hopper. 2 vols. 8vo 


IN MOROCCO WITH GENERAL 


| D’AMADE. 


By REGINALD RANKIN, lately a War Correspondent for 
the Zimes, Author of ‘‘A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife.” 
With Pen and Ink Portrait of Abdul-Aziz, a Map, and Illus- 
trations from Photographs. 8vo. 9s, net. 


THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF 
THE CAUCASUS. 


By J. F. BADDELEY. With Maps and other Illustrations. 


8vo. 


ANGLING AND ART IN SCOTLAND: 
SOME FISHING EXPERIENCES 
RELATED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


By ERNEST E. BRIGGS, R.I. With 32 Coloured Plates 
and other Illustrations. 4to. 128. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE. 


‘By G. A. B. DEWAR. With 2 IIlustrations in Colour by 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and several from Photographs. 
‘8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


*," A Full List of Announcements sent on application. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


Crown Theological Cibrary. 


In Active Preparation. Crown 8vo. cloth. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


By RUDOLF EUCKEN, Professor of Philosophy in Jena. 


Dr. ADOLF HARNACK’S NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES. 


Vol. III. Nearly Ready. 6s. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
Vol. Il. Ready. 6s. 
THE SAYINGS ‘OF JESUS. 
LUKE THE ‘PHYSICIAN. 


New Edition, cntiealy Reset, with much new matter and Maps. 


MISSION AND EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. 


By HARNACK, D.D., Berlin. 
Translated and Edited by Rev. JAMES Morratt, D.D. 
In 2 vols., about 1,100 pages. i, 8vo. cloth, probably 25s. net. 


WORKS BY HERBERT SPENCER. 


**Extremely Interesting Volumes.’’—Spectator. 
Repvucrp Epition, Just REApy. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, with a number of Illustrations, some in 
hotogravure, 12s. 6d. net; 13s. 6d. post free. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


“‘ Without committing ourselves to any definite opinion in regard to the two 
methods, we may say that he was in many ways singularly well equipped for 
the undertaking. 

“Though betrayed at times into a mood of not unnatural complacency, he 
contrives to maintaia throughout an attitude cf detachment and impartiality as 
consistent as it is remarkable.” —Spectator. 

“It is the work of a man who devoted his life to high and disinterested aims, 
and accomplished a task to which no parallel can be found in the history of 
English thought.”— 7imes. 


A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Thoroughly Revised. Popular Re-issue now . > 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 Vols. (Revised and Enlarged) .. % 0 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 Vols. ... 36 0 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. ai 
Ditto | soo 180 

Ditto 

Vol. II. 

JUSTICE 6 0 


Just Reavy. Uniform with New Edition of ws First Principles.” 
Entirely reset. Cloth, 3s. net. 


THE DATA OF ETHICS. 


a 


OTHER s. d. 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY .... ose ~ 10 6 
EDUCATION (Cheap 26 
ESSAYS. 3 Vols. a (or each Vol 
FACTS AND COMMENTS .. “a one oe 6 
VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarg ed Edition ... 6 0 
SOCIAL STATES AND MAN’, v. STATE ... ote in 
MAN v. ST. 10 
AGAINST THE! ME RIC “STEM: Third Edition, with Additions 


Just ‘Ready. Demy 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
NATIONAL IDEALISM AND THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


An | in and Revision. 
vy STANTON COIT, Ph.D. 
Viewing the Church a ‘ideally the country’. moral _— and the cl 
as its ethical teachers, he urges that a revision of the Pra ook should 
governed by the paeepies of psychology and sociology, a directed to the end 
of strengthening ; and discipliaing individual character for social service. 


READY OCTOBER 1, 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


Super- 240 ge. 2s. $s. post free. 
THE OF LIFE. THE WE est.” By P. RAMANATHAN, 
A VIEW OF RELIGION. By Cuar.es 


Jou 
THE MOSLEM TRADITION OF ITESUS’ SECOND VISIT ON 
EARTH. By Captain F. W. vov 
A GREAT SOCIAL EXPERIMENT. By the Rev. Cuarces Peater, S.J. 
HEGEL AND HIS METHOD. By Professor WiLLiAM JAMES. 
AND TOLERATION By F.C. S. Scuitier. 
4 yy ARGUMENT FOR THE REALITY OF GOD. 
EIRCE 
park AND ORALA. By the Hon. Bertranp Russe cv. 
Carouine STEPHE 
THE RAHMEEL THEORY. “By the Rey. T. K. Cuevne, D.Litt., D.D. 
HOW ‘AY CHRISTIANITY BE DEFENDED TO-DAY? By Pro- 
fessor A. C. 
BOOKLESS RELI Morratrt, D.D. 
EVANGELICAL BARGAINTS By Joun Pace Horrs. 
Discussions. Reviews. Bibliography of Recent Literature. 


Send for List of Announcements. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


& Co. Lrp., 5 New-street 
Street, Strand, in 


the Parish of St. Paul, Covent 


ware, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace 
in the Coumy of London.—Saturday, 26 September, 


at poor 33 Sow*hampton 
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home by the long ways of the sea, round Cape Tarifa, 
through the Mediterranean, and up the Adriatic to the 
Lido, and into Venice with the rise of the tide. 

Certainly seen in his own land the bearing of a 
gondola is magnificent. Easily moved to anger, they 
are splendid even in theirwrath. Nothing else dares 
to dispute with them the right of the ways of Venice 
except the steamers on the Grand Canal. When these 
go by the gondolas stand absolutely motionless at 
their moorings with their disdainful heads in the air. 
But a moment afterwards their fury vents itself, they 
toss their stately heads and stamp on the water ; they, 
the descendants of the old sea-horses, whose crests they 
bear to-day, to be disturbed by the snorts of a modern 
ship made out of machinery without a soul! And they 
jostle and quarrel with one another in their fury, and 
the gondoliers awake from sleep and swear, and for a 
long time there is anger among the gondolas. 

In spring and summer as soon as the night has 
fallen lanterns are lit on rafts out in the open lagoon 
and men and women sing. Then from the palaces 
whereby they are stabled and from little alleys and 
by-ways of the sea the nodding gondolas come one by 
one, peering towards the lights. And more and more 
glide quietly in, all nodding as they come, and draw 
themselves up in rows all round the music, like great 
wise moths that some beautiful candle has lured out of 
the night who are content to watch it without ruin. 
And gathered there around the music and lights their 
shapely heads lift slowly, sleepily up and fall again in 
rhythm to the faint echo of the throb of the pulse of 
the Adriatic elate with some far-off storm. 

No two gondolas are alike. You tell them by their 
faces as one tells men, and the steel face of every 
gondola differs from every other in Venice. 

I am fond of the gondolas. I know that the great 
steamships whom the gondolas despise and who hate 
the gondolas can move much faster than any one of 
them—if one must needs be in a hurry. I know that 
the whole system under which the gondolas exist is an 
artificial one. I know that the Adriatic will one day 
sweep away the mud-banks and whelm Venice and that 
not one gondola will ever weather that storm. 

Nevertheless, I love the gondolas. For they have in 
their hearts the pride of the old sea-horses, and theirs 
is the grace of princely bygone times. And they 
have carried me into their favourite haunts, to and 
fro through little darkening ways where strange faces 
peer from little windows and songs begin to arise, 
when the sunset unseen from the waterways is turning 
the palaces into haunts of faery in which dwelt the 
princes of Once-upon-a-time and the people of Over- 
the-hills-and-far-away. 

All this the bats know, who the whole day long 
hang silent under marmorean eaves but at sunset 
drop head downwards from their homes, when all the 
bugles speak in foreign tongues and the great alien 
vessels furl their flags, and the bats pass up and down 
and to and fro and know all the ways of Venice. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SPARROW CLUB. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy Revizew. 


Devonshire Club, 4 September 1908. 

Sir,—It is most refreshing on arriving from an effete, 
played-out country such as Spain, in which the national 
amusement is the barbarous and brutal bull-fight, to 
find that the right Imperial, Bersekir spirit still inspires 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

It is only by constant recourse to wild and ex- 
hilarating field sports that the warlike spirit of a nation 
can be maintained. 

It does one good to hear of the establishment of this 
great National Sparrow Club, no doubt under most 
distinguished patronage. 

The sparrow has always been one of the most deadly 
enemies of the human race. 


Mr. Hudson, in his mischievous and Machiavellian 
poem ‘‘The London Sparrow”, inspired no doubt either 
in collusion with the sparrow himself or from deep- 
seated Jesuitical motives which only the future can reveal, 
has attempted to conceal the real reasons which induced 
this insidious bird to forsake the green hedgerows and 
leafy elms, all fellowship with its own kind, and to 
cleave to man in the gloom and stench of London. 

He really came to carry infection about the town and 
to distract our attention from the cruel wrong that was 
being done us by the branch of his family that had 
elected to remain in the country. 

Who that has passed through rural England—that 
drear and desolated land in which the blood-sucking 
squire and the hypocritical parson grind the faces of 
the poor, that land in which from the parlours of every 
public-house the clank of the chains of the prisoners of 
aristocratic and ecclesiastical tyranny grates on the 
soul—that has not observed row after row of well-. 
thatched little barns round every cornfield ? 

What happy man who by means of some disguise 
or other has been able to elude the vigilance of the 
plundering dukes who bar all access to the soil, and 
has actually got his foot upon the land, that has not 
observed at early dawn the rising sun obscured by a 
myriad army of well-disciplined sparrows ? 

All day long (as I am assured by a man who in the- 
disguise of a Wesleyan minister once penetrated to 
the land) the hellish clatter of the millions of harpies 
almost drowned the groans of the oppressed peasantry. 

In ranks, in files, in rows, platoons, battalions, 
brigades and phalanxes, they gather the crops which 
have been sown by the hapless and ill-nurtured agricul-- 
tural labourer, under the knout of the unfeeling task- 
master of the grasping landlord. 

More than this, by evensong it is all stored away in 
the aforesaid neatly thatched little barns. 

Then, so deeply seated is the malevolence of this 
ill-omened bird, all that remains over, after his own: 
bestial debauch is disposed of, against the true prin- 
ciples of Free Trade (or it may be of Protection) toGerman 
sparrows who sneak across the sea under the guise of 
chaffinches. 

The evil must be extirpated by the root. 

As the Spanish proverb says, Honour and profit are: 
rarely to be found in one bag. 

Luckily, here is an instance in which they are con- 
joined. 

Philately was good enough as a pursuit for the young 
when the staple industry of our country was not in 
danger. 

At the present juncture I look to the youth of England 
to rise as one boy with its shot-guns, catapults (if such 
things now exist), pistols, popguns and all other kinds 
of music, to attack the enemy. 

The service of a few active lads from the Balearic 
Islands, from which I have just returned, ard where 
I witnessed their great proficiency, might be engaged 
to teach our youth the art of slinging. 

It will be a happy day when the dream of Mr. Kipling: 
is fulfilled and our youth no longer wastes its time with 
cricket and football, but is out early in the fields like 
the Spartans of old fighting the national enemy, the 
sparrow. No doubt their beneficent efforts need not 
be entirely devoted to the destruction of the genus of 
the Passeres alone. 

All other kinds of birds would no doubt fall to their 
weapons, and thus a state of things for which we are 
all longing would come to pass and England be left 
a birdless land in which no obscene twittering and 
whistling ever disturbed the conscientious agricul-- 
turist. 

The sport would be lucrative as well as beneficial, 
for not only would our children grow up ‘‘ blooded” 
from their tenderest years, but as scalp-money would 
no doubt be paid in due time by the county councils, 
they would be able to add to the parental income. 

I look forward confidently to the time when the large 
hats worn by iadies, which are now comparatively 
ungarnished, will be set thick as leaves in Vallombrosa 
with the heads and bodies of these enemies of the 
human race. 

I also look forward to the time when every kind of 
creeping and winged insect will be able to increase and 
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multiply unchecked, and take its rightful place in the 
community. 
God bless this National Sparrow Club. It has not 
been formed one instant too soon. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. B. CunNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


UNIONISTS AND PARTY LOYALTY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Kingston, Glasgow, 21 September 1908. 


Sir,—“‘ Fidelis ” admires—as other readers no doubt 
admire—the independence displayed by the SATURDAY 
Review in dealing with political questions. When, 
however, a Unionist member of Parliament reveals 
something of the same spirit, your correspondent dis- 
covers in the manifestation a departure calling for 
dire political penalties. It is no defence, it appears, 
to show that if the offender had, in a given instance, 
followed his leaders, he would have done violence to 
his cherished convictions, and been recreant to the 
principles he had proclaimed both on the platform and 
in the House of Commons during a lengthened public 
career. Nor would it be any palliation of his delinquency 
to remind your correspondent that he has—to use the 
words of that fair and influential Unionist journal the 
‘*Glasgow Herald’’—‘‘ long been an independent ally, 
so to say, of the Unionist party rather than one of its 
ramk and file”. Such considerations, which seem to 
have appealed to others concerned, only make the case 
all the worse in the estimation of “ Fidelis”. 

Does he, | wonder, remember the period when the 
Conservative party did not disdain to form an alliance 
with Liberal anti-Home Rulers (including Mr. Cameron 
Corbett) whose views on many questions were noto- 
riously at variance with Conservative principles? The 
Situation is of course different to-day, but the Home 
Rule danger has not passed away, and I ask, can the 
Unionist party yet afford to enforce a standard of party 
loyalty such as that prescribed by your correspondent ? 
Only one answer, | believe, will be returned by those 
who still put the cause of the Union before all other 
issues. 

‘* Fidelis” has, in discussing the position in Tradeston, 
been at a disadvantage in not possessing full informa- 
tion on the subject. He should know that there is a 
strong Liberal Unionist Association in the division. 
The decision come to by that body was that Mr. 
Cameron Corbett should not be asked to resign at the 
present time. Now supposing the Conservative Associa- 
tion had afterwards acted on your correspondent’s 
advice and ‘demanded ” his resignation, would the 
Unionist cause, does he suppose, have gained anything 
by the breach between the two sections that had hitherto 
worked harmoniously together? I daresay ‘‘ Fidelis” 
would have run all risks if only he could have managed 
to inflict a little bit of humiliation on Tradeston’s parlia- 
mentary representative. In my opinion the Conserva- 
tives in the division have shown more wisdom in the 
difficulty than has their Middle Temple adviser. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. C. Mvurison. 


a 


THE GILDED LILY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Kilfinichen, Pennyghael, Mull, N.B., 
17 September 1908. 


Sir,—The writer of the article entitled ‘‘ The Gilded 
Lily” im your issue of 29 August is quite correct in 
saying that this lily grows best under cover of other 

ts which give its see which are perhaps unduly 
eavy im proportion to the stem bearing them, the 
shelter and support which they require. But in as- 
suming, as he appears to do, that it is a hothouse 
plant and calls for the most delicate culture, he seems 
to speak without knowledge of the plant outside of a 
greenhouse. 

Here in the south of Mull, protected only by the 

stone wall of a Scotch garden, it grows well in the open 


air year after year. Several plants have blossomed 
regularly for nearly forty years, and in favourable 
seasons the number of flowers on a single stem has 
exceeded fifteen, the height attained by the stem being 
over six feet. 

The writer of the article may be interested to hear 
that a favourite spot for this lily in Japan is a cliff 
overhanging the sea, where the high grass gives it all 
the shelter it needs ; it grows equally well at an eleva- 
tion of three thousand feet and at sea-level; and so 
sturdy is its nature that the peasants in many places 
cultivate it as a vegetable in open ground for the sake 
of its edible root. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
TRAVELLER. 


THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Union Club, Birmingham, 21 September 1908. 


Sir,—The Eucharistic Congress that has recently 
been held in London is the nineteenth of its kind. 
The programme of the Congresses has been the same 
whether held in a Catholic or in any other stronghold, 
and it has always closed with an open-air procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 

It is surely a little unworthy of you, then, to suggest 
in your article on the subject last week that the chief 
aim of the Catholics in carrying out this programme 
in London was advertisement. Surely the reiterated 
statement of its promoters that it vs not so, that the 
real objects were to give glory to Gd and to stimulate 
the devotion of the faithful, is entitled to some con- 
sideration. 

I do not mean that we entertain no hopes that coa- 
versions will follow upon it. Believing in the truth of 
our religion, we shall always rejoice if any actions 
of ours lead others to share its consolations. But I do 
mean that if all Great Britain had been Catholic the 
programme of the Nineteenth Eucharistic Congress 
would have been precisely the same. 


Yours &c. 
J. B. MARSHALL. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Devonshire Club, 24 September 1908. 


Sir,—In your article on the Eucharistic Procession, 
I observe with deep regret that the word ‘‘ Catholic” 
was frequently applied without the adjective ‘‘ Roman ” 
to the Papal Communion in England. Itis nice no doubt 
to be courteous, but courtesy to the Roman in this case 
involves a real injustice to the true branch of the 
Catholic Church in this country and misleads the man 
in the street. 

Your obedient servant, 


CATHOLIC, BUT NOT ROMAN. 


THE SOLEMNITY OF BREAKFAST. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your article on conversation at breakfast re- 
minds me of an Irish legal luminary of caustic and 
biting wit. Keen and hard of intellect, he would of an 
evening delight all but the victim with his cutti 
thrusts, and as night wore on his brilliancy increa 
with his triumphs. Bright and unclouded, he saw all 
the others out. But in the morning never a word 
spake he. A little paler perhaps, and with a slight 
frown upon his brow, he appeared to take breakfast as 
a duty, opening his lips only to eat and drink. Half 
an hour later, hardly looking up from his morning 
paper, he spoke for the first time, muttering half to 
himself, *‘ Not a death worth a damn”. 


Yours faithfully, 
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REVIEWS. 


THE GENIUS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


“Selected Poems of Francis Thompson.” London : 
Methuen and Burns and Oates. 1908. 5s. net. 


RANCIS THOMPSON’S work is small in bulk and 

* of such excellence in its own kind that no selec- 
tion can be satisfactory except to those who have not 
time for more—and they will be wise not to trouble 
about poetry, especially about Thompson’s. For no 
man’s verse, even in this age of recluse poetry, is so 
obviously and vauntingly remote from yesterday and 
to-day andto-morrow. His very style keeps the crowd 
at arm’s length and must ever do as Donne’s and 
Crashaw’s have done. This was a necessity of his 
spirit, and his clearly autobiographical poems paint a 
man more familiar with Eternity than Time. A few 
children, a woman like De Quincey’s Ann, and another, 
were all that stood between him and the Hound of 
Heaven which, in his most imaginative poem, pursues 
him through the world. As for man and woman, he 
has known 


‘* The hold that falls not when the town is got, 
The heart’s heart, whose immuréd plot 
Hath keys yourself keep not”. 


In ‘‘ The Hound of Heaven ” he gives a terrible reality 
to the idea of the flight of a hunted spirit like Cowper’s 
stricken deer. There is more reality in the spiritual 
world of that poem than there is in the sun, the flowers, 
the women’s faces, of his other poems. Whether or 
not ‘‘ Daisy” is as early as Mr. Meynell seems to imply, 
it is nearly the only poem where he has presented things 
very much as they are seen by the eyes in the light of 
the sun, and, exquisite as the feeling of that poem is, he 
is never quite at ease with the ballad measure. It 
opens in a manner little different from that of many 
other men. The child Daisy is a young hearty girl, 
very visible and alive, when the vision of her is spoiled 
by the comparison : 
‘* Her skin was like a grape, whose veins 
Run snow instead of wine ”’. 


Those lines at once lift her into that curious enchanted 
chamber where Thompson converted the so-called real 
into the unreal, and the so-called unreal into the real. 
The life of the girl is lost in this image ; just as, by the 
reverse process, an idea receives a life and a spirit in 
“The Hound of Heaven”. When he said, in the 
beautiful Portrait”, 


** How should I gauge what beauty is her dole, 
Who cannot see her countenance for her soul, 
As birds see not the casement for the sky”, 


he was speaking no more than the truth. Like Crashaw 
and Shelley he clothed things invisible with a visible 
glory. Only a spiritual man who was imperfectly or 
fantastically or not at all prompted by the physical 
could have written 
‘“* His” [Man’s] ‘‘ heart is builded 

For pride, for potency, infinity, 

All heights, all deeps, and all immensities, 

Arrased with purple like the house of Kings, 

To stall the grey-rat, and the carrion-worm 

Statelily lodge ”’. 


That he should have remembered the look of the bare 
heart in the dissecting-room and yet been able to 
compose that delicate variation upon a commonplace 
is extraordinary, or would be in any other man. Asa 
rule it may fairly be said of him that he wrote like one 
who had closed his eyes upon the visible and passing 
world and had taken it into his own heart and there 
practised upon it strange alchemy. It is an angel, 
a spectator from a distant star, rather than a man 
thinking himself a citizen of no mean planet—it is one, 
as he says, ‘‘ unsharing in the liberal laugh of earth "— 
that writes of the sun as a golden bee stinging the 
West to angry red, as a lion leaping at the throat 
of the dusk, and makes the earth a sort of dragon 
filling its mouth ‘‘ with nations”, or calls it a tellurian 
galleon 
** Riding at anchor off the orient sun ” 


Only in the ‘‘ Corymbus for Autumn” can he give the 
earth a real majesty by putting it into the hands of 
**the solemn thurifer”’, 


** The mighty Spirit unknown, 
That swingeth the slow earth before the embannered 
Throne”’. 


How far these curiosities of vision were defects of 
language it is perhaps impossible to decide. That he 
was a self-conscious workman in words, like Chatterton 
or Keats, there can be no doubt, and sometimes when 
he seems only to be toying with words as in a simile he 
is led into profound truth by what looks like divine good 
fortune. The end of ‘‘ The Poppy ” is the best example 
of this, and it is worth quoting entire : 


‘* The sleep-flower sways in the wheat its head, 
Heavy with dreams, as that with bread : 
The goodly grain and the sun-flushed sleeper 
The reaper reaps, and Time the reaper. 


‘* | hang ’mid men my needless head, 
And my fruit is dreamg, as theirs is bread : 
The goodly men and the sun-hazed sleeper 
Time shall reap ; but after the reaper 
The world shall glean of me, me the sleeper ! 


** Love, love! your flower of withered dream 
In leavéd rhyme lies safe, I deem, 
Sheltered and shut in a nook of rhyme, 
From the reaper man, and his reaper Time. 


** Love! J fall into the claws of Time: 
But lasts within a leavéd rhyme 
All that the world of me esteems— 
My withered dreams, my withered dreams.” 


At its extreme, Thompson’s language is the most 
luxuriant that has been used by a poet of note, and we 
have to be grateful to him for a great delight. But it 
is an encrusted luxuriance, applied from the outside and 
not flesh of its flesh and bone of its bone with the idea 
or the image. There are passages where the reader 
inevitably translates them into other words expressive 
of the same idea before he is perfectly sure what they 
mean. The language of such a verse as this— 


‘*T will not perturbate 
My Paradisal state 
With praise 
Of thy dead days ”"— 


is a dead language where Thompson’s seclusion among 
words and dreams is not justified. This is the domain 
of rhetoric, and there Thompson can be superb, perhaps 
supreme. It is by rhetoric, derived as it is from the 
true imagination of Blake, that he expresses the essence 
of his own view in the hitherto unpublished poem where 
he speaks of 


‘*, . . The traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross”. 


For him such traffic was continuous, and the fact 
made one great truth with that other fact that ‘‘ all the 
springs are flash-lights of one spring”. Not all his 
verses bear witness to this truth, but where they do they 
are of a delicate beauty that is to be found in no other 
poet’s work. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE GAEL. 


**The History of Ireland to the Coming of Henry II.” 
Vol. I. By Arthur Ua Clerigh M.A., K.C. London: 
Unwin. 1908. 10s. 6d. net. 


5 be publisher of this book seems to have been so 
startled by Mr. O’Clery’s archaic manner of 
writing his name that he has given it a somewhat 
misleading title-page. The book should have been 
described as a ‘‘ History of Ireland: Vol I.: to the 
Coming of Henry II.”. It gives us all that the author 
intends to say about Ireland before the Conquest. But, 
strange to say, the most interesting chapter in the 
book—‘‘ The Tribal Occupier and Sir John Davis”— 
relates to the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., whem the 
Irish land question was created by the impact between 
English legal ideas (not to say legal chicane) and Gaelic 
tribal custom. It may be gathered that this is not 
a dully methodical history, and the fact is that it is not 
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a history in the ordinary sense. It is aseries of critical 
essays upon the more important points suggested by 
the records of early Ireland, and the ‘serious reader 
would do well to keep beside him some less ambitious 
chronicle of events. (He will find the index practically 
worthless and will be irritated by numerous misprints.) 

Now it is an ungrateful thing for the critic to devote 
himself rather to what his author might have written 
than to the text that lies before him, and yet we should 
require volumes to follow the erratic course of Mr. 
O’Clery’s erudition. The book shows wide reading 
(and intelligent reading), enormous industry, a dry 
humour, and an active, if capricious, critical faculty. 
Mr. O’Clery, for instance, is far too clear-sighted and 
too honest to reject the genuineness of Pope Adrian’s 
donation of Ireland to Henry II., as do many modern 
writers who cannot overcome a Roman Catholic 
Nationalist’s instinctive repugnance to the notion that 
a Pope should have authorised the English conquest of 
Ireland. But it is sometimes hard to understand what 
he really believes. As to the Ogham writing, for 
instance, he quotes with approval the statement that 
‘where the Northmen never came Ogham inscrip- 


‘tions are never found”, only to declare for the theory 


(which Sir John Rhys has placed on fairly firm ground) 
that Ogham writing in Ireland is very much older than 
the Norse invasions. Occasionally Mr. O’Clery’s critical 
faculty carries him too far. It is, for example, no evi- 
dence against a medizval writer’s good faith or accu- 
racy on an historical point that he should believe bernicle 
geese to grow out of barnacle shells. Many people 
in England believed that in the seventeeth century ; 
in fact, Lady Fanshawe records that this story (which 
the French refused to believe) was ‘‘the only true 
thing ” that Sir Kenelm Digby said at a dinner-party in 
Paris! Mr. O’Clery’s scepticism is most pronounced 
when he is asked to believe anything discreditable to a 
jeu He distrusts the stories told (by Norse as well 
as Irish writers) of Gormlaith, of whom the Njals Saga 
says ‘‘ she was the fairest of all women, and best gifted 
in everything that was not in her own power, but it was 
the talk of men that she did all things ill over which 
she had any power”. He even discredits the accepted 
account of Dervorgil’s elopement with Dermot of 
Leinster, which is usually taken to have started the 
train of events that ended in Strongbow’s invasion. 
‘*In our judgment Dearbhforguill was taken away for 
‘safety, and as a hostage, with the consent of her family.” 
It may be so—and we like Mr. O'’Clery all the better 
for his no-scandal-about-Queen-Elizabeth turn of mind. 
Aln common fairness we must record that he bases his 
conclusions on documents, and not on any native 
—prudery. But the documents are seldom unanimous. ) 
Going back, however, to the fascinating but madden- 
ing subject of origins, we may fairly reproach our 
author for a want of clearness, though not, we fancy, 
for uncertainty as to his own mind. He has not the 
knack of putting things crisply, and his tall long-headed 
fair Gaels, who apparently were of the same stock as 
the Teutons (has Mr. O’Clery yet been lynched by the 
Gaelic League?), but spoke ‘‘the Celtic tongue” 
“(whatever that may be), though quite a different people 
from the broad-headed Black Celts, which latter folk 
came to England but not Ireland—well, we cry you 
mercy! He holds the Tuatha De Danann a human 
tribe, not (as M. d’Arbois de Jubainville and others 
have it) the gods of the Gael euhemerised by Christian 
chroniclers into a race of pre-Gaelic conquerors of the 
land. But he enunciates a principle very sound so far 
as it takes us: that ‘‘the pure stream of tradition ” 
was fouled by two poisons, the poison of the syn- 
chronists (who expanded the pre-Christian legends of 
kings and invasions into a great chronological scheme 
parallel with the events of Old Testament history) and 
‘that of the etymologists, who made havoc of genealogies. 
The peculiar interest and difficulty of what we may 
call pre-historic Irish history is this, that there is a far 
‘more copious stock of legends, and a greater abundance 
of pre-historic remains, in Ireland than in any other 
‘country of Western Europe. The legends reach us 
_ as edited by Christian monks, while the dolmens 
and raths still give material for archeological and 
anthropological research. Occasionally the evidence 
‘dine ides: on the scene of a legendary battlefield the 


tumuli are still visible. But the problem is to extend 
historical knowledge (or guesswork) by a patient and 
careful comparison of legends with earthworks. Mr. 
O’Clery does not help us much, but at any rate he 
knows that the problem exists, whereas popular writers, 
from Moore onwards, content themselves with recapitu- 
lating the old stories and never dream of looking 
through the antiquarian journals which record the pro- 
gress of excavation and interpretation. 

When we leave the annals we find two cycles of 
heroic legend. The sagas of Cuchulain and the Red 
Branch Heroes show us an aristocracy living a Homeric 
life in Ulster, using the war-chariot (like Czsar’s 
Britons), and constantly fighting the rest of Ireland. 
These Ultonians do not fit into the later system under 
which a High King of Ireland reigned at Tara, and it 
seems to be certain that their descendants were driven 
from Armagh by alien invaders from Meath. Are we 
then to believe that the finest episodes in Gaelic litera- 
ture centre round a non-Gaelic race? Mr. O’Clery 
(who blends the Emain Macha and the Tara legends) 
does not seem even to realise what the problem is. 

The second cycle is the Fenian or Ossianic, common 
to Ireland and the Scottish Highlands, preserved until 
to-day by popular folklore (whereas the Cuchulain 
stories are recorded in eleventh-century manuscripts and 
forgotten by the people). In this Fionn MacCumhaill 
is the leader of a great professional militia—a sort of 
Mayor of the Palace commanding a Pretorian guard ; 
he is not royal, but he decides the fate of kings. Is 
there any fraction of history buried in these stirring 
tales? Zimmer says boldly and paradoxically that the 
Fenian warriors are really the Norsemen, transmuted 
by popular fancy. But almost certainly some of the 
Fenian tales are earlier than the (ninth century) Norse 
invasions. We cannot think much of Mr. O’Clery’s 
suggestion that the Gaelic kings of Leinster raised a pro- 
fessional militia. Mr. John McNeill’s theory is that the 
pre-Gaelic people (? Iberians), who lived on as serfs, 
developed these stories, in which the kings of the Gael 
had little part. The theory helps to account for the 
wide diffusion and popularity among the peasantry of 
these particular legends. Far be it from us to attempt 
a pronouncement ; but we must warn our readers that 
it is not in Mr. O’Clery’s pages that they will find any 
account of the latest speculations. 

When we get to more authentic records our author 
(though terribly diffuse) appears to better purpose. He 
has his own views on S. Patrick, which we have no 
space to discuss. He is sensible over the Norse inva- 
sions, and minutely erudite in matters appertaining to 
the development of Celtic Christianity. His chapters 
on the Church, in fact, deserve very careful attention. 
But for want of constructive skill he gives us not a 
finished history, but a mass of materials. We call to 
mind, when reading him, that the Celtic Irish produced 
exquisite illuminated copies of the Scriptures, but never 
built a cathedral. 
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ending 20th November, 1907. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
Established 1866. 
ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL BRANCHES. 


Total Funds . . £2,000,000. 
Claims Paid . . £6,000,000. 


The ‘*BRITANNIC” HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME is 
simplicity itself. 


Applications for Ageney Appointments invited. 
S. J. PORT, Secretary. 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
ASSURANCE CO. 


ATLA LED. 


Heap OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


FIRE LIFE 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY 


1808—Centenary Dear—1908. 
Subscribed Capital £2,200,000 
funds: 3ist December, 1907 - £2,841,887 


Total - - - £5,041,887 


Active and Influential Agents Wanted. 
SAMUEL J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


The Oldest Scottish Office. Estd. 1805. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
ASSURANCES GRANTED With or Without Medical Examination 
ON EXCEPTIONALLY LIBERAL TERMS. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Undoubted Security. Moderate Premiums. 
Losses Promptly Settied. Surveys Free of Charge. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT. EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. BURGLARY. 
Prospectuses will be Sent on application. 

Head Office: 19 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


London Offices : 
82 Kinc Srt., E.C.; anp 14 WaTeRtoo Pace, Patt Matt, S.W. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founded 1762. FUNDS, 43 MILLIONS. 


MANSION HOUSE STREET (mention LONDON, B.C. 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS, CLAIMS UNDER 
WHOLE LIFE POLICIES HAVE AVERACED 
DOUBLE THE ORIGINAL SUM ASSURED. 


Expenses, Half the Average. 


No Commission Paid. 
INSURANCE 


R @) Y A COMPANY, Ltd. 


FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. BURGLARY. 


1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { 5¢ Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARCEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


TOTAL FUNDS - - - 14,298,499 
INCOME - - + = £65,107,166 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


General Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK. 
Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—-WM. ROPER & J. J. ATKINSON. 
Accident Department -R. W. THOMPSON, Manager. 
s y in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £70,000,000. 
ACCIDENTS 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £5,400,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE NEWEST IDEAS 


IN LIFE ASSURANCE are embodied in the plans of the 
BRITISH HOMES ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 
6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
Particulars post free. 

Good Prospects for Active Agents. 

M. GREGORY, MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
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The Saturday Review. 


26 September, 1908 


SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS. 


“QOccultism and Common-sense.”” By Beckles Willson. 
With an Introduction by Professor W. F. Barrett 
F.R.S., Past President of the Society for Psychical 
Research. London: Laurie. 1908. 6s. net. 


Re is curious that the study of psychology should have 

been till recently so neglected by scientists. There 
can be little doubt that here is a wide field of enquiry 
which will yield fruit of knowledge in years to come. 
Hitherto its soil has hardly been broken. The name 
occultism suggests the darker and unscientific side of 
psychology, and Mr. Willson, though he professes to 
adopt a common-sense attitude towards the wonders 
which he relates, makes no attempt to treat them scien- 
tifically. Indeed after reading the book through one 
is not altogether disposed to regard Tyndail’s utterance 
on occultism as so outworn and unjustifiable as one was 
led in the first chapter to anticipate. ‘‘ The world”, 
wrote Tyndall, ‘‘ will have religion of some kind, even 
though it should fly for it to the intellectual whoredom 
of spiritualism.’”” The bulk of the book consists of 
cuttings from volumes of psychological evidences, and 
has certainly more to do with occultism than common- 
sense. We do not mean to imply that Mr. Willson 
writes with prejudice, but rather that he is half- 
heartedly impartial, and admittedly, if vaguely, on the 
side of the supernatural. For the most part his attitude 
towards the evidences which he has collected is purely 
negative. He rarely suggests an explanation and works 
out no theories. In fact he does not treat his material 
in a critical spirit at all, but leaves it an indigestible 
mass for the reader to assimilate if he can. At the same 
time he has succeeded in the rather unambitious task 
which by his own admission was the limit of his under- 
taking—‘‘like a returned traveller to tell folks more 
ignorant than myself of what I had heard of wonders 
which each man must in the last resort see for himself 
and meditate upon for himself”. Whatever its short- 
comings the book at least affords the general public an 
opportunity of dipping into matter usually reserved for 
the spiritually initiated. 

It cannot be denied that many of the stories related, 
attested as they are by witnesses whose credentials have 
been carefully examined, are interesting even to the 
least superstitious and certainly to the student of 
psychology. Many extracts are given from the in- 
vestigations of the Society for Psychical Research into 
such subjects as dreams, hallucinations, phantasms of 
the dead, and hauntings. Where the book fails is in not 
attempting any scientific explanation of these mysteries. 
Yet explanation should be possible. Before solution is 
necessary, however, it is conceivable that much of the 
matter produced might be eliminated, for one cannot 
help feeling that most of the evidences would wear a 
different complexion if investigated in a less friendly 
spirit. The Society for Psychical Research is no doubt 
quite honest in its aims and the conduct of its enquiries, 
but its attested statements have the appearance of being 
collected, as it were, by counsel for the defence. What 
would happen if these cases were submitted as in a 
court of law to severe cross-examination ? We shrewdly 
suspect that few of them would stand the ordeal. But 
something would undoubtedly be left, some evidences, 
that is to say, unexplainable by fraud, hallucination, or 
ordinary material circumstances. This residue should 
form the groundwork for some workable telepathic 
theory or the examination of some as yet hidden or 
half-explored power of mind. As to supernatural visita- 
tions the majority of mankind are right to be sceptical. 
Is it likely that the spirits of the departed should 
return invariably to perform some trivial action or 
make some trifling communication and never to reveal 
anything of the mysteries of life and death or to aid 


in the gropings of soul to a higher ideal! A maiden | 


kneels at midnight in an agony of mind to her father 


in a general’s uniform (this is the story of one of the | 


evidences) ; are we seriously to suppose that these two 
rehearse through strongly emotional 
moment of their lives! notion is childish. On 
the other hand so strange are the proved powers of 
telepathy and suggestion that it is not beyond the 
science of the future to explain rationally, if not such 


| points of view. 
| and State he takes the view of the ordinary English newspaper 


testimony as this, at least many of the attested state- 
ments published in Mr. Willson’s pages. In the inte- 
rests of psychology one hopes that before long it will 
escape the hands of the superstitious and become the 
accredited domain of the level-minded scientist. In 
spite of its title the haze of superstition hangs too 
evidently about Mr. Willson’s book. We must add 
that, in view of a letter recently written to the press 
by Professor Barrett, the use of that psychologist’s 
name as sponsor to the work seems hardly justified. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘Peter Moor’s Journey to South-West Africa.”’ By Gustay 
Frenssen. Translated by Margaret May Ward. London: 
Constable. 1908. 4s. 6d. net. 

Peter Moor is the name turned into English of a young 
German volunteer in the German naval corps at Kiel. In 1904 
the news came that “In South-West Africa the blacks, like 
cowards, have treacherously murdered all the farmers and their 
wives and children”. Peter did not even know they were 
Germans who had been murdered ; but the Major made a 
speech in the courtyard of the barracks and Peter volunteered 
to go with the regiment that was being raised for South-West 
Africa. He is a good, honest, intelligent, affectionate German 
of the artisan class. He sees war from the simple direct personal 
standpoint of men of his class, patriotic indeed, but who think 
amidst the horrors of death and savage warfare, of disease and 
thirst, more of their homes and families than of national objects 
and imperial policy. His narrative has the artistic simplicity 
and the vivid detail of a master of the Tolstoyan method, and 
its object is one with which Tolstoy has made us familiar. It 
is not a novel, nor a story of adventure with a hero, nor an 
account of the suppression by the Germans of the revolt in 
their African colonies. There are no colonial scandals nor any 
discussion for or against German Weltpolitik. The realism is 
the realism of imagination and not of documents, and we 
believe that Frenssen has conversed with Peter Moor and 
transformed his story as Defoe listened to sailors or read some 
narrative of plain fact and turned it into “ Robinson Crusoe”. 
We do not know whether, in the absorbing interest of the 
story, we should have recognised the didactic object which has 
been to the translator the motive for translating it. Cowper 
moralised Alexander Selkirk ; but no one has yet found a 
moral to “ Robinson Crusoe”, and we are very doubtful about 
the taste which insists on our taking Peter Moor as a polemic 
of the Peace Society. With the translator’s opinion, however, 
that the story is absorbingly interesting and beautifully told 
every reader will agree, and we add with pleasure that the 
translation is worthy of the book. 


‘* France in the Twentieth Century.” 
Alston Rivers. 1908. 6s. net. 

Mr. George expatiates so largely on the peculiar advantages 
he enjoys as the son of British parents, born and educated in 
France, returning afterwards to England, that we have been 
somewhat disappointed to find how inadequately he fulfils the 
expectations he arouses. We do not, however, wish to imply 
that there is not much that can be read by some Englishmen with 
profit, even though there be lacking freshness in Mr. George’s 
In dealing with the relations between Church 


By W. L. George. London: 


and conveniently ignores the gross system of persecution and 
espionage in the army which accompanied the recent raid on 
Church property. He tries to maintain that the Parliamentary 
Republic has been a success and that France retains a com- 
manding station in Euro It is hardly necessary to deal at 
length with these fallacies, which have been exposed again 
and again in these pages and are contradicted by the recent 
course of events in Europe. He may be correct in saying, 
“Yet another generation, and France will no longer be a 
Christian State”, but he is ludicrously unfair when he attri- 
butes this deplorable contingency, should it ensue, to the fault 
of the Church. There probably never existed in the course of 
history a more efficient and self-denying priesthood than that 
of France. The growth of materialism, fostered by the 
Government, is responsible in great measure for the decay of 
religion and high ideals, and thereby for the loss of France’s 
position as a Great Power. In dealing with other political 
matters, with social life, literature and the drama, Mr. George 
makes a good many sound remarks, and on the whole his 
views are sensible if not very original. 


‘* The Works of James Buchanan.” Edited by J. Bassett Moore. 
Vols. I.-III. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 1908. £12 12s. the set of 12 vols. 

These are the first three volumes of a sumptuous edition 
apparently of everything of a public nature written or spoken 
by President Buchanan during a long public career. It is due 


to the piety of his niece and will be a mine of information for 
those interested in the political history of the United States, 


(Continued on page 400.) 
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FORCEFUL TRUTHS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
HEALTH. 


Do we get the most out of life? That is the portentous 
question which appropriately forms the opening chapter of a 
timely publication from the pen of Dr. Andrew Wilson bearing 
the impressive title, “The Art of Living.” People frequently 
complain of the “ burden of living,” and Dr. Wilson points out 
how, in order to get the most out of life, every duty should be 
performed without becoming a toil. The reader will probably 
argue : “ It is all very well to tell me these self-evident truths, 
but how is one to attain this much-to-be-desired condition ?” 

Dr. Wilson, however, does not stop at pointing out the evil, 
but gives one also the remedy and lays bare important truths 
which the world will be the better for attaining. He takes the 
case of a person who is run down. He feels languid and is 
, easily tired. “If he neglects this warning—for all such| signs 
and symptoms are Nature’s warning to us—the possibility is 
that he will pass further afield into the great lone land of 
disease.” 


The Riddle Explained. 

The question of practical interest is: “ Can he do anything 
to save himself from such a disastrous result?’ The reply is 
that he can, for in a vast majority of cases it is a question 
of restoring one’s vigour. “He may require rest,” continues 
Dr. Wilson ; “he must be careful in the matter of his diet, 
avoiding excess of all kinds. But something more than these 
measures is required. A tonic is necessary. Unfortunately,” 
continues this authority, “the number of tonics is legion.” 
Then follows this arresting pronouncement : 

“If there exists any preparation which can combine in itself 
the properties of a ‘tonic’ and restorative, and which at the 
same time can contribute to the nourishment and building-up 
of the enfeebled body, it is evident such an agent must prove 
of the utmost value to everybody.” 

Evidently Dr. Wilson believes that an ounce of practice is 
worth a ton of theory, for he says: “I have found such a 
tonic and restorative in the preparation known as Sanatogen. 
Recovering from an attack of influenza, and suffering from the 
severe weakness incidental to that ailment, Sanatogen was 
brought under my notice. I gave it a fair trial, and the results 
were all that could have been desired. In a short time my 
appetite improved, the weakness was conquered, and without 
the use of any other medicine or preparation I was restored 
to health. It is this personal experience of Sanatogen which 
leads me to recommend it so strongly in all cases of weak- 
ness.” 

In that breezy and chatty way of his, Dr. Andrew Wilson 
explains that “ Sanatogen combines two distinct elements, one 
tonic, the other nutritive.” How one of these “actually forms 
a very important, if not the most important, constituent of 
our brain and nervous system” is told in the most lucid 
terms devoid of all technicalities, so that those who run may 
read. 


A Paramount Question. 

Vastly significant are the Doctor’s remarks on a subject that 
closely concerns all mankind. “ Now it is of no service to 
ptescribe medicine by way of arming ourselves against weak- 
ness. Medicine is given to cure disease, not to build up or 
impart strength or vigour.” He proceeds to show that what is 
needed is something that—taken whenever the vital powers 
begin to flag—will restore them in a natural manner. And he 
immediately adds : “ Sanatogen is truly to be regarded as a 
preparation of this kind. Let the overworked man give it a 
trial. It will restore his vigour,.and, by strengthening him, 
give him literally a new life.” 

The message conveyed in this interesting treatise has a deep 
significance for all those who desire to attain to the best in the 
way of living. Some specimen copies of Dr. Andrew Wilson’s 
“ The Art of Living ” are available for distribution, and one will 
be sent gratis and post free on application to the Publishers, 
F. Williams and Co., 24 Alfred Place, London, W.C., mentioning 
the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Sanatogen is sold by all Chemists in tins from ts. 9d. to 
9s. 6d.—[ADVT.] 


ERSONS who may be considering the 
advisability of making financial pro- 
vision of a satisfactory character for 

themselves or for their dependants, should 
obtain the new prospectus of the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND. 


The kind of information which is helpful 
in the selection of an Assurance Office is to be 
found in this publication. The Society was 
founded in 1815, and has accumulated a fund 
of £19,000,000. 


It has no Shareholders, and consequently 
the WHOLE PROFITS belong to the Assured. 


Approaching Division of Profits 


(as at the end of the current year), applications | 
for Assurances to participate therein j 


SHOULD NOT BE DELAYED. 


28 CORNHILL, E.C., and 5 Waterloo Place, S.W. | 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT AID, and COLOMBO. 


) 

) 

Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencnurcn Avenve, Lonpon. 

) 


Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
a ffice, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—-To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and ito Bay. 


Steamers London Southampton 
* ARMADALE CASTLE -+| Royal Mail _ | Sept. 26 
Intermediate Sept. 25 Sept. 26 
NOR «+ «+| Royal Mail | Oct. 3 
Madeira. § Via Teneriffe. t Via Las Palmas. 
Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every Saturd 


oo CURRIE & CO., Managers, 3 & 4 Fenchurch Street, Leaden, E.C. 
West-End Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and 
Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


P. & Oo. CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


P. & O. MALTA, TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 


CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAI AITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 

TASMANIA, and New 
P.&0 CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 


spoly at 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, joe, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of Art, p Feat Jone Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 
Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old , Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 
and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
Auction GALLERIES, 9 ConpuiIT STREET, AND 234 Mappox Street, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
VALuATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 
| oe As to Insurance, owners are reminded for security, Messrs. KniGut, 
RANK & RuTLev’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 
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but, as is inevitable, will also contain an enormous quantity of 
material that the world would willingly forget. The later 
volumes will be the more interesting, as the conduct of 
Buchanan, who was Lincoln’s immediate predecessor, has 
always been a subject of controversy as to how far it made a 
civil war inevitable. Just before he became President Buchanan 
was United States Minister in England. In 1832 he was 
Minister in Russia, and Vol. II. contains some interesting 
letters written from the Russian capital. Buchanan stayed in 
London on his way back, where he met Talleyrand, Palmerston 
and others. His speech "for the impeachment of Judge Peck, 
which is in the same volume, will woe 9 students of the 
United States Constitution. The ech on the Maine 
Boundary in Vol. III. revives an par e which still rankles in 
Canadian bosoms; it shows Buchanan’s great regard for 
States’ rights, which has a bearing on his after career. This 
edition is to consist of twelve volumes, and the number of 
copies printed is limited to seven hundred and fifty. What 
would the world give for a similar memorial of Julius Czsar! 

A short memoir of Buchanan should have been given in 
Vol. I. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Septembre. 

M. Hanotaux begins in this number what we suppose is to 
be a series of articles on the Congress of Berlin. It is always 
a pleasure to read M. Hanotaux, who handles his materials in 
masterly fashion ; he is never mastered by them, as is too 
often the case with inferior workmen. He has also had the 
advantage of studying the unpublished memoirs of Count 
Schuvaloff, which, however, are not so full as they might be. 
Count Schuvaloff appears to have omitted all reference to the 
negotiations which took place before the outbreak of war. 
This is unfortunate, for, as M. Hanotaux truly says, they con- 
tain the root of the matter. We should have much liked to 
know the Russian secret version of the proceedings at the 
Constantinople Congress. Schuvaloff’s account of the arrange- 
ment secretly negotiated by him with the British Government 
before the Berlin Congress is of interest, though its main lines 
were already known. It was clearly an unpleasant surprise to 
Bismarck to find that England abandoned Asiatic Turkey to 
its fate, but he had already appeared in the réle of supreme 
arbiter. This was perhaps the culminating point of his career. 


MISPRINT.—In “The Tardy Bust” by A. A. Baumann in 
last week’s issue “ genuine lovers of letters and of real history 
do now, I believe, without exception owe their immeasurable 
debt” should have been “ genuine lovers of letters and of real 
history do now, I believe, without exception own”, &c. 


For this Week’s Books see page 402. 


By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


dames Buchanan & Co. Ltd., 
Glasgow & London. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


in making, use tees quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


BEAUTIFUL BeauTIFUL HARDY 


BARRS 


THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 


BARR’S POPULAR 21- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for Pot- 
culture or for the Flower Border. 

Half the above Collection for 10/6, 

BARR’S WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION OF DAFFODILS 
contains §00 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 
Naturalising. 

Descriptive Catalogue of all the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


RAZop 


Fe 
WARRANTED FEF 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES. 


Black Handle... ... 5s. 6d. | A pair Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle... _... 7s. 64. ussia Leather Case 21s. 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7s. 6d. | Kropp Strop Paste 6d. 


Wholesale: Ossorne, Garrett, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS, 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C.; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E. 


FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRST T. 


QUERNMORE. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 


University Examinations, Legal and Medical Dutinloasin, Responsions, 
Previous and other Examinations. For Prospectus apply R. C. Kerix, B.A. 
(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


IGHGATE.—SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fine Situation. Large Playing Field. 
Individual attention. Preparation for Examinations. 
The Misses Ricc, Earlham, Bishopswood Road. 


VAI GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms. —HOME 
pny GIRLS. Personal Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Prospectus, Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Particularly adapted for whose 
are abroad. Exceptional advantages. Music, Painting, and Languages 
ties.—Principal, Miss Wuire. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, Kent. 
Princivat, MISS MARGARET WORTERS. 
Advanced Modern Education for o> _of good social position. Boarders only. 
on Professors attend daily. | attention to health, manners 
deportment. NEXT TERM BEGIS SEPTEMBER 28th. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL. 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


Bees EMOUTH HYDRO: Overlooking Bay. 
Every kind of Bath and Massage. Physician. 


OYAL BATH HOTEL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
BEST Hotel in Bournemouth.” "The Queen, July 7, 1907. 
Hora. on East Curr. Overlooking Bay ard Pier. Hotel Orchestra. Electric 

lift. No charge for attendance or lights. KeviskD AND very MopERaTE Tarirr- 
A la carte or inclusive. Golf. Garage. Stables.—C. A. Scuwase, General Manager- 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


EIGHTY-SIXTH REPORT 


Of the Court of Directors to the Ordinary Half-yearly General Meeting of Shareholders, 
held at the City Hall, Hongkong, on the 22nd August, 1908. 


TO THE PROPRIETORS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 


GENTLEMEN,—The Directors have now to submit to you a General Statement of 
Sheet for the half-year ending 30th June, 
I 


The net profits for that period, including $2,000,387.85, balance brought forward 
from last account, after paying all charges, deducting interest paid and due, and 
making provision for bad and doubtful accounts, amount to $5,403,917.67. 


The Directors recommend the transfer of $500,000 from the Profit and Loss 
se to credit of the Silver Reserve Fund, which Fund will then stand at 
14,000,000. 


They also recommend writing off Bank Premises Account the sum of $250,000. 


After making these Transfers and deducting Remuneration to Directors there 
remains for appropriation $4,638,917.67, out of which the Directors recommend the 
payment of a Dividend of Two Pounds Sterling per Share, viz. : £240,000—which 
at 18. gfd., the rate of the day, will absorb $2,633, 142.86. 


The Balance, $2,005,774.81, to be carried to New Profit and Loss Account. 


DIRECTORS. 


Mr. A. J. Rayvmonp, Mr. G. H. Mepuurst, Mr. A. Fucus, the Honourable 
Mr. Henry Keswick (Chairman), and Mr. E. Goztz (Deputy-Chairman) having 
resigned their seats on leaving the Colony, Mr. C. S. Gussay, Mr. E. G. BARRETT, 
Mr. C. G. R. BropersEN, the Honourable Mr. W. J. Gresson, and Mr. W. 
HE ws, have been invited to fill the vacancies ; these appointments require confirma- 
tion at this Meeting. 


Mr. E. SHettim has been elected Chairman for the remainder of the year, and 
the Honourable Mr. W. J. Gresson Deputy-Chairman. 


AUDITORS. 


The accounts have been audited by Mr. W. Hutton Ports and Mr. J. W. C 
Bonnar, the latter in the place of Mr. A. G. Woop, who has left the Colony. 


E. SHELLIM, Chairman. 
Hongkong, 11th August, 1908. 


ABSTRACT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
30th June, 1908. 


LIABILITIES. 
Paid-up Capital ee os oe 
Sterling Fund £1,500,000 at ex. és 
Fund .. oe ee ee ee oe oo  13)500,000.00 
arine Insurance Account .. ee "250, 
uthorised Issue against i 
Deposited with ‘the Cro Crown wn Agents 
Colonies and their Trustees... $15,000,000.00 
dditional Issue authorised by H ongkong Ordi- 
nances against Coin lodged with the Hongkong 
Current {Silver . oe ++ $84,312,175.01 
Accounts 4514421319 ss. nd. = we 61, 380,696.88 
Fixed | ver .. es $56,385,246.70 
Deposits 441747;740 38. 2d. = 
Bills Payable (including Drafts on London Bankers, Call Loans and an ee 
Short Si ht Drawings on London Office against Bills Receivable 
and Bullion Shipments) ee oe oe ++  12,498,485.54 
Liability on Bills of Exchange re-discoun' 
£5,95%845 28. 2s, of which £4,714,233 19s. 11d. 
$333,780,740.33 


ASSETS. 


Cash 
Coin lodged with the ‘Hongkong 


and/or excess Note Circu oe 10,000,000.00 


Bullion in Hand and in Transit .. oe es oe ee +e 2,076,785.88 
Indian Government Rupee Paper ee —24458,968.56 
Consols, Colonial and other Securities oe oe 6, 743,863.63 
Sterling Reserve Fund Investments, viz. :— 
41,208,000 24 Per Cent. Consols at 82 os +e £990,560 
(of is lodged with the 
England as a Special 
£255,000 2? Per Cent. National War Loan, at go -- 229,500 
£325,000 Other Sterling Securities, written down to 279,940 
1,500,000 
at ex. 28. $15,000,000.00 


$109,877,225-79 
135)482,748.96 
—-15790,169.04 


Bills Discounted, Loess and Credits 
Bills Receivable. 
Bank Premises . 


$333,780,740.33 


GENERAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
30th June, 1908. 
Dr. Cr. 
To amounts written off = | By Balance of Undivided Profits, 31st December, 1 $2,000, 387.85 
Remuneration to Directors .. .. +s vst ee $15,000.00 | Amount of Net Profits for the Six Months ending 
Dividend account :— | goth une, 1908, after making provision for 
42 per Share on 120,000 Shares = £240,000 at 1s. - 9d. = 4. 2,633,142.86 | ubtful debts, deducting all Expenses and 
Transfer to Silver Reserve Fund ee | ates _3:403,529-82 ve 
an! remises Account .. os oo ee 250,000.00 '51493,917 
$5,403,917-67 $5,403,917-67 
STERLING RESERVE FUND. 
To Balance, £1,500,000 at ex. 2s... oe ee oe ++ $15,000,000.00 | By Balance 31st December, 1907, £1,500,000 at ex. 2s. e ++ $15,000,000.00 
(invested in Sterling Securities). 
'$15,000,000.00 $13,000,000.00 
SILVER RESERVE FUND. 
» Transfer from Profit and Loss Account w= 500,000.00 
$14,000,000.00 $14,000,000.00 
J. R. M. SMITH, Chie/ Manager. LINS, } 
J. COX-EDWARDS, Chief Accountant. G. FRIESLAND. 


We bate 
Agencies, and have found the same to be correct. 


Honoxone, nth August, 1908, 


Auditors. 
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THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS—OCTOBER 1908. 
IN MOROCCO. By Sir Row.anp BLENNERHASSETT, 


THE FUTURE OF TURKEY. By J. Extis Barker. 

CONSTANTINOPLE AT THE DECLARATION OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. Ry Professor D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. By Avcustin Fiton. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND COMMUNISM IN IRELAND. By Captain 
Percy Creep. 

SOME RECENT ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. By D. G. 
Hocartn, M.A. 

A NAVAL UNDERSTANDING WITH GERMANY. By Excusiror. 

THE DECAY OF THE SHORT STORY. By Epwin Puan. 

THE STATE VERSUS THE HOME. By M. K. Inaus. 

THE ENDOWMENTS OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. By W. M. J. 
WILLIAMs. 

SIRMIONE. By Laurence Binyon. 

PLAYS OF THE NEW SEASON. By WituiaM Arcner. 

THE A REPLY. By Professor G. Browne, 

.A., M.R. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 
THE INTRUDING ANGEL: A STORY. By Cuartes Marriott. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT 


FOR 1908 IS NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo. buckram gilt. £1 7s. 6d. net. 


BEING A RECORD OF THE PRICES AT WHICH BOOKS 
HAVE BEEN SOLD AT AUCTION DURING THE SEASON 


1907-8. 
WITH THE TITLES AND DESCRIPTIONS, CATALOGUE NUMBERS, 
THE NAMES OF THE PURCHASERS, SPECIAL NOTES ON CERTAIN 
BOOKS, AND A VERY FULL INDEX. 


By J. H. SLATER. 
VOLUME XXII. for 1908. 


@ The New Volume of Boox-Prices Current commences with the sale at 
Messrs. Puttick anv Simpson’s on October 3 last year, and is carried down to 
the sale of the Heraldic and Genealogical Library of Sir Arthur Vicars held at 
Sornesy’s on July 27 and 28, 1908. 

{ Everything of any real interest has been duly chronicled, as will be seen from the 
number of entries, which, so far as can be estimated, considerably exceed 9,000. 

{ Volume XXII. covers ao ground than any of its predecessors, 
and will take its place among them as most comprehensive of the series. 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON). 


THE OLD MASTERS. From the Principal National Collections’ 
National Gallery, London; the Louvre, Dresden, 
lorence, &c. 
MODERN ART. A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the 
Royal Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the 
&c. 
G. F. WATTS, R.A. The Chief Works of this Artist are copied in 
Permanent Autotype. 
ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. A Representative Series of Works 
ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS by REMBRANDT 
HOLB 
DURER, MERYON, &c. 


Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 
Full particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 

ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs 

and Tint Blocks of Notable Autoty, ‘or conveni 

the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AN 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA,“ 


VALUED AND CATALOG 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address; Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and A BC. 
1440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone ;: CENTRAL 1515. Telephone : Mayrair 3601. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. : 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY 


David Syme: The Father of Protection in Australia (Ambrose Pratt). 
Ward, Lock. tos. 6d. net. 

A Mariner of England (Edited by Colonel Spencer Childers), 10s. 6d. ; 
From Ploughshare to Parliament (Georgina Meinertzhagen), 
6s.; The Military Memoirs of Lieut.-General Sir Joseph Thack- 


well (Colonel H. C. Wylly), 15s. net. Murray. 
The Wife of Lafayette (M. MacDermot Crawford). Nash. 155. net. 
The Life and Times of Marie Madeleine, Countess of La Fayette 
(Lilian Rea). Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 
Life and Letters of Hannah E. Pipe (Anna M. Stoddart). Edinburgh: 
lackwood. 155. net. 
FICTION 


The Governors (E. Phillips Oppenheim). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Sunny Side of the Hill (Rosa Nouchette Carey) ; Together (Robert 
Herrick). Macmillan. 6s. each. 

A White Witch (Theo Douglas); Clods and Clover (Sidney Herbert 


Burchell) ; Love’s Magic (Mrs. Fred Reynolds). Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s. each. 
That Indomitable Old Lady (Stephen Springall); Nutopia, or 


Nineteen-Twenty-One (Edward Omen) ; The Lady Erpingham 
Y ohn — 3 The Trail of the Jesuit (Clunie Maxton). Drane. 
s. each, 
A Bachelor’s Love Story (Anthony Grim). Greening. 6s. 
Disciples of Plato (F. C. Philips and Percy Fendall). Nash. 6s. 
The Ghosts of Society (Anthony Partridge). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
The Woman and the Sword (Rupert Lorraine). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 
The Children of the Nile (Marmaduke Pickthall) ; Miss Esperance 
and Mr. Wycherly (L. Allen Harker). Murray. 6s. cach. 
The Heart-Smiter (Mary E. Mann). Methuen. 6s. 
Round the Fire Stories (Arthur Conan Doyle). Smith, Elder. 6s. 
Salvator (Perceval Gibbon); The Fear of Life (Gerald Maxwell). 
Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6s. each. 
Ships of Desire (Kate Horn); The Cairn of the Badger — 4 
Barlow) ; Life’s Contrasts (John Foster Fraser). Cassell. 65. each. 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


HIsTORY AND ARCHAZOLOGY 


History of the London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst 
the Jews (Rev. W. T. Gidney). Published by the Society. 


Junia (Jessie Leckie Herbertson). 


The Story of the Pharaohs (Rev. James Baikie). Black. 7s. 6d. net. 
Auto De Fé and Jew (Elkan Nathan Adler). Frowde. 6s. net, 
The Age of Shakespeare (Algernon Charles Swinburne). Chatto and 


Windus. 6s. net. 

Seven Splendid Sinners (W. R. H. Trowbridge), 15s. net; A History 
of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain (T. E. Bridgett), 215. net. 
Fisher Unwin. 

A Survey of London (John Stow. 2 vols.). Oxford: At the Claren- 
don Press. 30s. net. 

Two English Queens and Philip(Martin Hume). Methuen. 15s. net. 


The Annual of the British School at Athens. No. XIII. Session 
1906-1907. Macmillan. 255. net. 
The ‘* Londons ” of the British Fleet (Edward Fraser), Lane. 6s. 
Law 


A Digest of the Law of England with reference to the Conflict of 
Laws (A. V. Dicey. 2nd Edition), 30s. ; Cardinal Rules of Legal 
Interpretation (Collected and Arranged by Edward Beal), 20s. 
Stevens and Sons, Ltd. 

Introduction to the Study of the Law of the Constitution (A. V. Dicey. 
7th Edition). Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Pearls and Parasites (Arthur E. Shipley). Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Book of Fern Culture (Alfred Hemsley), 2s. 6d. net ; Birds of the 


Plains (Douglas Dewar), 125. 6d. net. Lane. 
PHILOSOPHY 
The Problem of Logic (W. R. Boyce Gibson). Black. 12s, 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY 
The Incarnate Purpose (G. H. Percival). Williams and Norgate. 
2s. 6d. net. 
The Tithe in Scripture (Henry Lansdell). S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 
TRAVEL 
Angling and Art in Scotland (Ernest E. Briggs). Longmans, Green. 
12s. 6d. net. 
From Ruwenzori to the Congo (A. F. R. Wollaston). Murray. 
15s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Book-Prices Current, 1908. Stock. 255. 6d. per annum. 

Catholic Encyclopedia, The. Vols. I. toIII. Caxton Publishing Com- 
y- 27s. 6d, net each vol. 

F. C. G.’s Froissart’s Modern Chronicles, 1903 to 1906 (Sir F. 


Carruthers Gould). Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

Folk Lore in Lowland Scotland (Eve Blantyre Simpson). Dent. 
35. 6d. net. 

Low we and No Wages (Oswald St. Clair). Swan Sonnenschein. 
2s. net. 


Philosophers and the French Revolution, The (P. A. Wadia). India: 
The ‘* Times ” Office. 

Realities and Ideals (Frederic Harrison), 7s. 6d. net ; The Problem of 
Theism and Other Essays (A. C. Pigou), 3s. net. Macmillan. 


Works of James Buchanan, The (Collected and Edited by John Bassett 
In 12 vols. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 


Moore). Vol. IV. 
G12 12s, net. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S AUTUMN LIST 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


MARTIN HUME’S NEW BOOK. 
TWO ENGLISH QUEENS AND PHILIP. By Martin Home, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 12 other Illustrations. emy 8vo. 15s. net. [Romantic History. 
“ Two English Queens and Philip” tells in the vivid personal style of the historian, and entirely from contem) records, the whole story of the desperate attempts 
of Philip 11. of Spain to save his country and his cause from ruin by obtaining control of English policy under the two Tudor Queens. 


MEMORIES OF MY LIFE. By Francis Gatton, F.R.S. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


This book contains the reminiscences of eighty-six years of a very varied life—the life of the most distinguished man of science of the day., 


MADAME DE LAFAYETTE. By Luan Rea. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d, net. 

The history of the woman beloved of Madame de Sévigné and La Rochefoucauld, from a strictly human point of view ; to place her in a framework of the personalities 
of those who influenced her. 
MY MEMOIRS. By Atexanpre Dumas. Translated by E. M. Watter. With Frontispieces in Photo- 


gravure. In6 volumes. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Volume V. One more volume will complete the translation of this great book. 


THE COMPLETE FOX-HUNTER. By Cuarves RicHarpson. With 46 Illustrations, of which 4 are 


in Colour. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The keynote of the book is the modern conditions of huntinz, and there are chapters on the Master of Hounds, the Field and its duties, on Foxhounds, Harriers and 
Beagles, on Horses and Stables, and various kindred matters. 


COROT AND HIS FRIENDS. By Everarp MeyneLt. With 28 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By W. M‘Dovucatt. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


In the first part the principal motive forces that underlie all the activities of individuals and of societies are defined, and the way in which they become organised in 
the es bn pow under the pressure of the social environment is sketched in systematic outline. The second part illustrates the ways in which each of them plays its 
part in the life of society. 


COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. By Epwarp Hutton. With 32 Drawings by 


ADELAIDE MARCHI, and 20 other Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
This new book of Mr. Hutton’s deals with an unknown country, unknown though so near to the best known of all. The book is concerned with the byways, village 
churches, weyside shrines, villas, and gardens of the country in the vicinity of Florence, within a radius of ten miles or so. 


HOME LIFE IN ITALY. By Lina Durr Gorpon (Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield). With many Illustrations, of 
which 12 are by AUBREY WATERFIELD. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 
The life of modern rural Italy is described with sympathy and intimate knowledge. A charming book. 


JAMES II AND HIS WIVES. By Attan FeA. With 40 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
A very readable book.” —Daily Chronicle. most entertaining book.”—Country Life. 
“* This story, really of the last two Stuart kings, is made one of exceptional interest.”—Fiedd. 


GREAT RALEGH. By Hucu pe Sétincourt. With 16 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

The life of Sir Walter Ralegh, soldier, author, statesman, courtier, explorer, illustrates in a remarkable manner the astounding vitality of the great time in which he 
lived. An attempt has been made to give a picture of the life and of the great men who figured in it. 

‘In the matter of simple narrative this biography is all it should be : direct, well-founded, and full of colour.” —Oxtlook. 

“Mr. De Sélincourt writes with distinction and taste, and he has given us a charming book.”— Manchester Guardian. 


A GROUP OF SCOTTISH WOMEN. By Captain Harry Granam. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


Tos. 6d. net. 
‘* A cheerful book, a useful book, a pretty book, a pleasing book.”—Daily Chronicle. _ ‘* A most delightful book . . . wholly fascinating."—Daily Telegraph. 
“‘ The author know his subject in detail, and writes in a most pleasing style." — Westminster Gazette. 


THE OLD-TIME PARSON. By P. H. Ditcurierp, M.A. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The author of “‘ The Parish Clerk,” which reached a third edition in three months, has turned his attention to the study of old-fashioned parsons and their ways. 


COINS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. By Gertrupe Burrorp Rawiincs. With many Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The arrangement of the book is admirable, the descriptions are carefully written, and the photographic illustrations are numerous and splendid."—Z iverpool Courier. 


SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. Edited by Witrrip MeyneLt. With a 


Portrait in Photogravure. Fecap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By W Bong, Ph.D. Translated 


by J. Haynes. With 94 Illustrations. Wide royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art. 
Dr. Bode traces the development of Florentine plastic art from Donatello to Michelangelo, 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. By G. K. Cuesterton. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. [Second Edition in the press. 


A new volume of essays which plays over the whole range of modern life. 
“ The volume is full of delightful fancies, vigorous thinking, and all kinds of invigorating etn, Saat Guardian. 
“It is a collection and it is true Chesterton.” —Odserver. “* Mr. Chesterton's essays are a thing to be thankful for.”—Daily News. 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By G. G. Coutton. With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
A picture of Chaucer the man, with a background of the world in which he lived. 
** Mr. Coulton has supplied a real want and ia a manner.at once pleasant, clear, and genuinely scholarly.”—Morning Leader. 
“* The whole story is laid before us with a vivid touch, a skill lent by real insight, and well-schooled imagination.”—Birmingham Post. 


THE HOLLAND HOUSE CIRCLE. By Liovp Sanpers. With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
A delightful gallery of witty and distinguished men and women—Rogers, Bacon, Moore, Sydney Smith, Macaulay among them. 
‘‘ A thoroughly entertaining and discriminating volume. One of the most agreeable books of the season.” —Pali Malt Gazette. 
“* The author has been admirably successful in his resetting of the Holland House circle. The well-drawn successive groups dealt with enable us to picture the famous 
centre and understand its charm and power.”—Manchester Courier. 


HUNGARY AND THE HUNGARIANS. By W. B. Forster-Bovitt. With 12 Illustrations in Colour 
by WILLIAM Pascog, and 12 from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Hungary past and present—her people, her —— her customs, her charms. 
‘* A work of the greatest interest, well written, and splendidly illustrated.” —ASirmingham Gazette. 
“ This faithful and picturesque study is a well-done and well-informed work.—Daily Chronicle. 


THE LITTLE DAUPHIN. By Caruarine Wetcn. With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s:. 


“* A well-written popular account of a fascinating drama.”— Morning Leader. | 
‘* A valuable and clear contribution to the study of the mystery, and most readable.”—Zvening Standard. 


THE HORSE IN HISTORY. By Basit Tozer. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Mr. Basil Tozer traces the progress of the horse from very early times down to the present day. All the historic steeds come into the e 

“* A genuinely fresh and interesting book in which a vast range of learning and h is comp d to a small space.”—Morning Zande. 

“* An extremely interesting book, written in a happy spirit, and containing excellent illustrations.” —Odserver. 


A SUMMER TOUR IN FINLAND. By Paut Warneman. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by 


ALEXANDER FEDERLEY, and 16 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


“* Of its natural beauty and historical interest Mr. Waineman writes well, and his book is well illustrated."—Daily Mail. 
“‘ The whole narrative glows, and we get an impression of , of life and beauty.” —Liverpool Courier. 
F RANCE SINCE WATERLOO. By W. Grinton Berry, M.A. With Illustrations and Maps, 
rown 8vo. 


This book tells, in a succinct and graphic narrative, the story of French history from the downfall of Napoleon to the present hour. 
“An admirably lucid and interesting survey of the period.”--7ruth. ie: 


“* Mr. Berry has a vivid manner, a quick eye, and a far-seeing, critical intellect. . . . His book is full of good material and possesses a soul «sf jts own.” 


Daily Telegraph. 
METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Lonpon, W.C. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS 


THE SWORD OF WELLERAN 
and Other Stories. 
By LORD DUNSANY. With 1o Full-page Illustrations by H. SIME. 
Pott 4to. cloth, designed cover, gilt top, % bal 
Ci . 


THE LETTERS OF A NOBLE 
WOMAN aars. ta Touche of Harristown). 


Edited with Memoir by MARGARET YOUNG, with Frontispiece 
in colour, Portraits, and other Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. [October. 


AN ARTIST’S GARDEN 


Tended, Painted, and Described by ANNA LEA MERRITT. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by the Author. 
Med. 4to. designed cover, cloth, 21s. gilt top, net. 


The Garden here described and illustrated lies in one of the 
most beautiful and quiet valleys of Hampshire. The book will 
be found serviceable, as it abounds in hints useful both for the 
beginner and expert in gardening. [ October. 


THE VARYING YEAR 


A Volume of Social Reminiscence. 


By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


ARISTOPHANES 


Translated into English Rhyming Verse by Prof. GILBERT 
MURRAY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. net. 
Imp. 16mo. paper covers, 1s. net. [Octoder. 
Also uniform with the above. Now ready. 
BACCHAE HIPPOLYTUS 
THE TROJAN WOMEN MEDEA 
ELECTRA 


THE LOVE FAMILY 


Mrs. M. H. SPIELMANN. 
With’ 50 Illustrations, including 12 in Colour, by 
CARTON MOORE PARK. 

Imp. 16mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Also by Mrs. SPIELMANN. 


MY SON AND | 


With Frontispiece in Colour, Title Page, 9 Full-page Illustrations, 
and Cover drawn by HUGH THOMSON, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Now ready. 


A Book for Collectors __ 
THE ETCHED AND ENGRAVED WORK 


OF 
FRANK SHORT 
Edited, with Appreciation, by E. F. STRANGE. 
220 Copies (numbered) for sale. 
Arnold handmade paper, demy 8vo. uncut, 21s. net. 
This work includes @ full descriptive list of all Mr. Short’s 


Engravings and Lithogra “ states,” 


@erra chrone rom ma su t 
ARTIST, together with 


letters by RUSKIN 


THE MOCKERS & Other Verses 


By JANE BARLOW. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. [Octoter. 


Ready November 12. 


PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 
WEALTH—LABOUR-—SOCIALISM 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Crown 8vo. eloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


[ October. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A SURVEY OF LONDON. 
By JOHN STOW. Reprinted from the Text of 1603, 
with Introduction and Notes. By CHARLES LETHBRIDGE 
KINGsFoRD, M.A. With four Illustrations and a Map of 
London, circa 1600. By EMERY WALKER (20in. x I5in,), 
Two vols. 8vo. 30s, net. 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CRITICAL | 
ESSAYS. 


By J. E. SPINGARN. 3 vols. Vols. I. and II. each. 5g, 
net. Vol. III. in the we 
.—** Professor Spi ’s collecti iterary period 
is step d the fuller of a brilliant ond 


Professor Spin 's introduetion is an illuminating piece of aut, late down t 


main lines of his subject with admirable clarity, and following them up with real 
force and insight of that rare kind of erudition which never grows pedantic. The 
essays themselves are interesting from many points of view.” 


THE ETHICAL ASPECTS OF EVOLUTION 
REGARDED AS THE PARALLEL GROWTH OF 
OPPOSITE TENDENCIES. By W. BENETT.  8yvo, 
6s. net. [Jmmediately. 


ESSAYS ON EVOLUTION, 1889-1907. 
By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON. §8vo. 12s, net. 
Athenaeum.— The merit of Prof. Poulton’s work in his own field, and the charm 
and clearness of his writings are well known. . . . Prof. Poulton is known to be an 
ardent supporter of Darwin's original thesis, and probably no living man is better 
acquainted with the master’s writings, or better able to expose the apparent flaws in 
the Lamarckian theory of evolution. . . . k is provided with an excellent 
analytical Index, upon which much labour must have been bestowed, and in type 
and general appearance is all that could be desired.” 


THE PHYSICS OF EARTHQUAKE 
PHENOMENA. 


By CARGILL GILSTON KNOTT, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., &c, 
With many Diagrams. 8vo. 14s, net. 


THE LAWS OF WAR ON LAND 


(Written and Unwritten). By THOMAS ERSKINE 
HOLLAND, K.C. 8vo. 6s, net. 

Times.—“ The value of this manual, a model of condensation, is increased by 
the appendices, which contain documents and information likely to be of use to the 
soldier and the student. It is rare to find a book with so much compressed infor- 
mation and so total an absence of padding.” 


PACIFIC BLOCKADE. 


By ALBERT E. HOGAN, LL.D. 8vo. 6s, net. 


BONAPARTISM. 
Six Lectures delivered in the University of London. By 
H. A. L. FISHER. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A thenaeum.—“ Deftness of touch ard a happy choice of illustrative details are 
among the attractions of this volume, and scholars will feel instinctively that stores 
of learning are held in reserve which would suffice to make a bulky tome.” 


A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
By CHARLES OMAN. 
Vol. III. (Sept. 1809--Dec. 1810): OCANA—CADIZ— 
BUSSACO—TORRES VEDRAS. With 14 Maps and 
5 Photogravures and other Illustrations. 8vo, 14s, net. 
Already published — Vol I. 1807-1809, to CORUNNA. 
Vol. II. 1809, to TALAVERA. 14s, net each. 
Athenaeum.—“ Mr. Oman’s work is marked with a thoroughness of detail that is 
ee, | far from common in these days of text-books and popular compendiums. 
ray - his work is marked by a scholarly eagerness to make use of every available 
source. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 
(NEW EDITION.) 

Fourteen volumes now ready, viz., the four volumes of ‘‘ The 
Indian Empire,” and ten volumes of the Alphabetical Gazetteer 
proper, from Abazai to Kara. 

The Subscription price for the entire work of twenty-six volumes 
bound in cloth is £5 net, or £6 6s. net with morocco back, 
to be paid in advance. Each of the four volumes of ‘‘ The 
Indian Empire” may be purchased separately at 6s, net in 
cloth, or 7s. 6d, net with morocco back; the Atlas may be 
purchased Splat at 15s. net in cloth, or 17s, 6d, net with 
morocco back; and the remaining twenty-one volumes at 
£4 4s. net in cloth, or £5 5s. net with morocco back—pay- 
able at the rate of 45, net (or 5s. net) per volume on the 
publication of each instalment of the body of the Gazetteer. 

Pall Mail Gasette.—‘ A great and triumphant work of reference.” 


A CALENDAR of the COURT MINUTES, &c., 
of the EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1635-1639. 


By ETHEL BRUCE SAINSBURY. With an Introduction 
and Notes by WILLIAM FOSTER. (Published under the 
Patronage of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in 


Council.) 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Morning Post.— Of considerable value to the student. . . . Miss Sainsbury 
has edited ancient documents with consummate order and regularity for the 
benefit of posterity.” 
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